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Memoirs of Edmund Kean. ) 


IN presenting our readers with a life of Mr. Kean, we must 
content ourselves with such slight details as can be obtained. 
When it is considered that he is yet only a young man, and 
that a considerable part of his life has been passed in the ob- 
scurity of provincial acting, it cannot be supposed that any 
great copiousness of information either exists or is attainable. 

Edmund Kean was born in Castle-street, Leicester-square, 
on the 4th Nov. 1787. His father was Aaron Kean, a tailor, 
His uncle was the well known Mosey Kean, celebrated for 
his powers as a ventriloquist and mimic. His mother was 
Miss Carey, the daughter of Saville Carey. He was early ini- 
tiated into the business of the stage, and fanciful theorists 
may perhaps discover in this original employment the secret 
cause of his future predilection. While he was yet an infant, 
he used to play in pantomimes at Drury-lane theatre; 
though his limbs were so delicate that he wore irons to coun- 
teract a threatened deformity in them. 

As he advanced in years he was placed at a day-school in 
Orange-court, where he acquired the rudiments of reading and 
writing. Hedid not continue long at it, for he soon manifest- 
ed a desire to travel. This was opposed by his mother: but 
young Kean paid no attention to maternal remonstrance. He 
found it was impossible to obtain her consent: he therefore 
adopted the only other alternative for accomplishing his 
wishes :—he went without it. He entered on board a ship, in 
quality of cabin-boy, which was bound for Madeira. He 
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Kean a cabin-boy. 








reached his destination, but soon became as anxious to return 
home as.he had before been to set forth. This task, however, 
was not So easy to accomplish ; a captain of a ship is not quite 
so indulgent to the freaks of youth as a mother. Kean, who 
despaired of attaining his object by any representation of his 
wishes, resorted to a stratagem for success. He feigned deaf- 
ness, as if produced by a violent cold under which he labour- 
ed, and to this superadded an apparent lameness. ‘The scheme 
answered. The captain, from motives of humanity, suffered 
him to revisit his native country, as the most likely method of 
restoring him to his limbs and hearing. The following aunec- 
dote relating to this transaction is thus told : 

In his passage back to England, he gave a proof of firtifiess 
of mind which has, perhaps, never been surpassed by the har- 
diest veterans in the service, As soon as the sun set, on the 
day of their embarkation from Madeira, the clouds began to 
thicken, the night winds blew sharply, arid terror and death 
took their station upon the wilderness of waters. This was 
the forerunner of a storm, in which the ship received great 
damage. All hands, except those of the invalid, were em- 
ployed, and all hearts but his seemed appalled at the horrors 
that threatened them. He was deaf to the beating of the 
waves, as well as to the cries of the women, as if he thought 
the winds that blow over the ocean are mild and constant, 
compared with those squalls upon the land by which the des» 
tinies of mankind are regulated. 

When he arrived in London his parents were in tlie coun- 
try, and he was moneyless. He repaired to the abode of his 
nurse, who conducted him to his uncle’s lodgings, where he 
happened to meet Miss Tidswell, She was very kind to him, 
and nurtured his growing fondness for the stage, 

His uncle’s death, which happened a short time after he 
had been received into his proteetion, gave him an opportu- 
nity of devoting much time to his beloved amusements, and 
he then became one of Swanders’s group. It was here he at- 
tained so extensive a knowledge of those theatrical tricks of 
which he has given so many specimens in the country theatres. 
The first chdaractet in which he appeared at Bartholomew- 
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Mr. Kean recites before the Royal Family. 














fair, was that of a monkey, to the gambols of which, it was 
very easy to him to make his limbs subservient ; and so dex- 
terous was he at changing the figure of his body, that he has 
been seen, upor throwing bimself on the ground, like Aaron’s 
rod, to take the form of a serpent. He did not travel from 
fair to fair, but remained under Miss Tidswell’s protection for 
seven years, during which time'his parents did not return to 
London. He made repeated enquiries after them, and having 
heard that his mother was playing at Portsmouth, walked 
thither, notwithstanding the remonstrances of Miss ‘Tidswell, 
who represented to him the inconveniences likely to arise from 
such a journey, and the probability of his having been misin- 
formed. He found, upon arriving at Portsmouth, that the 
advice he received was good, and that the painful probability 
was confirmed ; and, having remained there till his money 
was expended, hired a room for the exhibition of the talents of 
which he had already given such proofs, for the purpose of 
defraying his expences back to the metropolis. By this effort 
he got about three pounds, and the approbation which his per- 
formance met with here, was the thing that determined him to 
the choice of the stage as a profession. He accordingly ap- 
plied himself, upon his return to London, with unceasing at- 
tention to the study of the drama in all its branches ; and hav- 
ing pleased himself in the recital of the strongest passages of 
some of our best poets, found his ambition prompting him to 
try what he could do with those characters in Shakespeare 
which have gained him so high a stand in the theatrical he- 
misphere. Miss Tidswell encouraged this ambition, and at 
thirteen years of age he went with letters of recommendation 
from her to the manager of a small theatre in Yorkshire. He 
played here in the name of Carey, and was applauded very 
much in the characters of Hamlet, Lord Hastings, and Cato. 
About this time he attracted the notice of the Royal Family 
by reciting before them Satan’s Address to the Sun, and the first 
soliloquy in Richard III. Dr. Drury happened to be present 
at one of these recitations, and observing the promise of future 
talents in Kean, patronised him, and sent himto Eton school, 
where he remained three years. When he left this celebrated 
N2 
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Performances at Dorchester. 














seminary, he adopted the profession of the stage, and obtained 
an engagement at the Birmingham Theatre, where he played 
Hamlet and Shylock. From thence he went to Edinburgh, 
and afterwards to Sheerness, Tunbridge Wells, and various 
other provincial theatres, During part of this time he assum- 
ed the name of Carey: the precise period when he adopted 
that of Kean is not known. He was gradually acquiring re- 
putation, if not profit, by his exhibitions in the country. In 
the course of his migrations from place to place, he visited 
Waterford, where he married the wife who now partakes of 
her husband’s prosperity. At Guernsey, where he acted, he 
became involved in considerable difficulties, from which he was 
relieved by the generosity of the governor, General Doyle. 

From Guernsey he proceeded to Taunton, at which theatre 
he procured an engagement. His acting procured him much 
applause, and his celebrity was further extended by his per- 
formances at Dorchester, which was his next removal. While 
here, that event took place, which ultimately transferred him 
to the London boards, and which is thus related by his biogra- 
pher: 

‘“‘ He was performing here in comedy, tragedy, opera, and 
pantomime, and was approved of in all, especially in the last 
(for his Harlequin jumps and tricks were most extraordinary), 
when Mr. Arnold visited the theatre. Doctor Drury, who 
had admired the growing genius of Kean from a very early 
period, was not unobservant of the progress it was making to 
perfection. He had lately seen him at Exeter, and perceiv- 
ing that his powers were uncommon, wrote to Mr. Grenfell, 
the member of parliament, upon the propriety of bringing him 
out on the London boards. Mr. Grenfell knew the totter- 
ing state of Drury-lane theatre, and that if chance did not 
work a very material change in the business of it, the liberal 
spirit, and the equal force of talent of the other theatre, 
would be the means of rendering even the wisdom of the 
Committee incapable of supporting the concern. Dowton, 
Johnstone, Munden, Elliston, Rae, Lovegrove, Braham, and 
Dickons, had all played to empty benches, and the Jews were 
already entertaining hopes of getting bargains, by bartering 
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Mr. Arnold witnesses him there. 








with the lower servants of the theatre for the wigs, hats, 
coats, &c. which they expected to receive in lieu of their sala- 
ries, when Mr. Grenfell took their case into consideration, 
and informed Mr. Arnold of the substance of Dr. Drury’s 
letter. Mr. Arnold told the Committee, that though they 
were groping through the darknesses of life, there was some 
beam upon its surface, and some hope of refreshment in its 
waters. ‘The Committee were struck mute with joy and sur- 
prise, for they expected no less from the figure through which 
this light was conveyed to them, than that their worthy friend 
ard coadjutor had some darling child of his fancy to regale 
the public with—something in the line of Jack the Giant- 
Killer, which would be sure of passing the ordeal through 
which genius must go (for it is said that the Committee are more 
expert at comprehending impossibilities than any thing else). 
Mr. Arnold undeceived them, and they sunk into their usual 
train of thought about the regulation of checks—the propriety 
of changing the receivers every night, to prevent plunder; 
and, we understand that, before they heard Mr. Arnold 
out, they had come to the resolution of distributing themselves 
through the house, for the purpose of reckoning heads—the 
most effectual way of watching over the morals of their ser- 
vants. Mr. Arnold spoke of the abilities of Kean; and after 
many remarks, embracing the state of the theatre, the ill suc- 
cess of all their speculations since it was opened, and the un- 
accountable superiority of the other house, begged to be al- 
lowed to visit the subject of his letter, and to engage him, if 
he was worth an engagement. The Committee, after some 
hesitation, gave him the necessary authority, and he went to 
Exeter, but Kean was at the time playing at Dorchester, to 
which place Mr. Arnold immediately repaired. 

Upon the day of his arrival at Dorchester, he went to the 
theatre,-where Kean played the character of Octavian, and 
afterwards the part of a Savage, in a little pantomime founded 
upon Perouse, and arranged by Kean himself. Mr. Arnold 
saw enough to convince him that the assistance of such a man 
would be likely to redeem Drury-lane theatre from the “ dread 
repose” that prevailed through its aisles, and invited him to 
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Engaged by Mr. Arnold. 











breakfast next morning, although by no means authorised to 
do so upon the finances of the Committee, After a little con- 
yersation, Kean formed an engagement with him for three 
yeass; for the first of which he was to receive eight guineas 
per week, for the second ten, and for the last twelve. Upon 
the very day he concluded this agreement his son died. Kean 
could not leave Dorchester for three weeks, in consequence 
of the terms between him and the manager there, and the re- 
mainder of his engagement proved extremely profitable to the 
theatre; for about this time the London papers began to de- 
scribe the qualifications of the expected performer, and Dor- 
chester wished to send him to town without putting him to the 
trouble of making a character there: he was accordingly ap- 
plauded in every thing he attempted ; and regret, which would 
never have been felt but for this glowing anticipation of his 
future fame, was plainly discovered at his departure, Upon 
bis arrival in town, he waited upon Mr, Arnold, and was by 
him introduced to the Committee. There is a certain form ty 
be observed in the introduction of an author, or a performer, 
to this Committee, which is truly sublime. The person to be 
introduced must pass through a lane formed by the lower 
orders about the theatre,which extends to the door of the Com- 
mittee-room, and remain there till he is announced with a very 
impressive ceremony. He then walks in, and if he is an actor, 
he must parade up and down three or four times, for the pur- 
pose of shewing whether he has “ the gait of Christian, pagan, 
or man,” before any communication is had with him. If he 
pleases in this exhibition, the chairman of the Committee rises, 

and placing himself in the character of Juliet, or Lady Macbeth, 
or some other corresponding with a favourite part of the per- 
former before them, proceeds to put the intellect of their pro- 
bationer to the test. Their sentence is passed without much 
eeremony, and they very candidly tell their opinion. If the 
object before them does not possess what they conceive to be 
imdispensable ingredients in the composition of an actor, they 
shew him the door, and utter, upon his departure, some phrase, 
expressive of pity that so much good memory should be thrown 
away upon what was incomprehensible to the mind that bore 
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Kean before the Committee. 








it. Anauthor is treated in nearly the same manner, with the 
exception of the perambulation through the Committeé-room, 
whieh is spared him; for the members of the Committee have 
ascertained that grace and dignity of deportment ate not neces+ 
sary to those who aimat grace and dignity of sentiment and 
expression. 

‘“‘ Kean was ordered to’ parade through the room, and having 
done so without appearing to be conscious that any body was 
present, the Committee retorted upon him for his carelessness, 
by making comments upon his figure and face, with a freedom 
that could be ill excused even im absence. ‘ God bless me! 
what a poor-looking thing,” said one, ‘“ He'll destroy the con- 
cern,” said another. 

‘They desired to hear him speak, and he spoke ; but it was to 
assure them that he came to town to abide by the judgment of 
the public, and not to be determined in his futare tiews by 
theirs. The Committee broke up in anger, and Mr. Atnold res 
ceived a lecture from them, upon the subject of precipitancy 
of judgment. 

“Kean waited upon the treasurer on the Saturday following, 
and received from him a week’s salary ; but, upon his applicas 
tion the week after, he was told that he had no claim upon 


Drury-lane theatre. He wished for an explanation, but was | 


refused it; and after having waited in the landing-place up- 
wards of an hour, amongst the servants, he was desired to 
depart, With this order he thought it prudent to comply ; for 
he saw a phalanx of the buskined Heroes of the theatre gather- 
ed together, and amusing themselves with his disappointment. 
He at length succeeded in finding out the cause of his seclusion 
from the treasury, by means ofa letter from Mr. Elliston, which 
told him, that he was to play at that gentleman’s theatre, ac- 
cording to agreement, and that he had no connection with any 
other, This letter was full of high-toned sentences; and as 
Kean remembered that he had some time before held a cor- 
respondence with Elliston, with a view to an engagement, he 
recurred to the letters upon that subject, but saw that they 
contained nothing that fixed an engagement; he therefore 
wrote toMr,Eliston undersuch an impression, and having found 
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it necessary to apply to Dr. Drury, a satisfactory explanation 
took place, and he once more was received by the Committee. 
He was, by his own desire, advertised for the character of Shy- 
lock, and I have learned that he chose that character for the 
purpose of avoiding the ridicule which the Committee said 
would be vented upon his figure.” 

His characters since have becn Richard, Hamlet, Iago, 
Othello, and Luke. His merits in each we need not expatiate 
upon. He is now performing in Dublin. 


TERR ea 


ANECDOTE OF QUIN, 
The celebrated Actor. 


Wuen Mr. Quin was at Southampton, the temporary 
Master of the Ceremonies was one of the Musters of the Mint. 
A lady of Quin’s acquaintance had taken her place, accord- 
ing to the opinion of the Master of the Ceremonies, impro- 
perly, who therefore desired her to move. But Quin inter- 
fered, saying she should not stir, and that he would be her 
bulwark and defence, Whereupon the Master of the Cere- 
monies flew into a violent rage, saying, “ Quin was nothing 
“ but a stroller and a vagabond, and if it was not for his 
“ patent, he would be sent to the house of correction.”— 
“ Aye,” says Quin, “ that may be; and if it were not for your 
“ patent, you would be hanged.” 
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On the Tragedies of Sophonisba and Cato. 





MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 





On the TRAGEDIES Of SoPHONISBA 
and Caro, and how far they are 
derived from |TALIAN DRAMAS. 


To the Editor of the New Universal 
Magazine. 
Sir, 

IT has been generally admitted 
by critics that one of the most 
amusing occupations of literary 
inquiry is to trace the mutual ob- 
ligations of authors, and to shew 
the legitimate descent from un- 
doubted ancestors, of those effu- 
sions which we sometimes adimire 
as original. It is certain that of 
all. depredators authors are the 
most impudent, and sometimes 
the most successful. It is no un- 
common thing for a literary pilferer 
to remain in quiet possession of his 
ill-gotten property for centuries ; 
and it seldom happens that his 
larcenies are discovered during his 
lifé time. It is, however, of no 
less importance to the republic of 
letters than to the body politic, 
that all thefts shonld be detected 
and .discouraged, because while 
they remain undiscovered, they 
obstruct the progress and influence 
oftruth, by obtaining for false pre- 
tensions the applause that should 
belong only to real merit. 

The object, Sir, of these remarks 
is to introduce to the, notice of 
your readers a heavy charge of 
plagiarism against Thomson, In 
the elegant little preface to his 
tragedy of Sophonisba, which 
though now no longer acted was 
originally performed (1727) with 
great success, he makes no allusion 
to any helps which he derived 
from an Italian tragedy upon the 
same subject written by Trissino. 
T am inclined, however, to think 

Vox, I. August, 1814, 
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that he owed many obligations to 
the Sofonisba of that author. 
The plots of both plays are con- 
ducted in the same manner, with 
this difference only, that, in the 
Italian tragedy, Cato once appears, 
and 4 chorus remains constantly 
on the stage. Cato, however, was 
not necessary to the developement 
of the catastrophe ; and as to the 
chorus that was necessarily omitted 
in a tragedy intended forthe Eng- 
lish stave. In thus conforming 
himself, however, tothe laws that 
regulate our drama, he seems to 
havedone it with some reluctance ; 
for he has subjoined to his play, 
‘* a nuptial song which was in- 
tended to have ‘been inserted in 
the fourth act ;”? and which, had 
it been introduced, was to have 
been sung chorally by the female 
attendants of Sophonisba, Into 
this song our poet has transfused 
several beauties from au ode to love 
in Trissino’s tragedy beginning, 
Amor,chene ileggiadri, &c, 

This, however, is not the only 
occasion where Thomson seems 
to have borrowed from Trissino. 
In the following passages there are 
I think strong marks of imitation. 
The manner mm which Syphax is 
inade prisoner is thus related by 
both poets: 

Mesi. ——-—— his fiery steed, 

By Massanissa, the Massylian prince, 

Pierc’d, threw him headlong to his 

clust’1ing foes ; 

And now he comes in chains. 
Thus Trissino:— 

E mentre, ch’era intento a qnesta cosa, 

Trovossi in mezzo de i nimici armaih 

Che gli uccisero sotto il suo cavallo 

Poi con tanto furor gli andaro adosso, 

Che’a vivaforza nel menar’ prigione. 


When the captivity of Thom- 
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son's Sophonisba appears inevita- 


ble, she exclaims, 


And is it fit for me, 
Who, in my veins, from Asdrubal 
deriv’d, 
Hold Carthaginian enmity to Rome. 
— » * Mw * * 
° * * is it fit for me 
To sit in feeble grief, and trembling 
wait 
Th’ approaching victor’s rage, reserv’d 
in chains 
To grace his triumph, and become the 
scorn 
Of every Roman dame? Gods! how 
my soul 
Disdains the thought! This, this, shall 
set it free. 
(Offers to stab herself.) 
The reader will be immediately 
struck with the similarity between 
this and the following passage in 
Trissino, relating the same event : 
Sara, ch’io lasci la regale stanza 
E lonativo mio dolce terreno ; 
E ch’io trappassi il mare, 
E mi convenga stare 
In servitd, sotto’) superbo freno 
Di gente aspra, e proterva, 
Nimica natural del mio paese. 
Non fien di me, non fien tal’cose intese; 
Piu tosto vo’ morir, che viver serva, 
In the English play Pheenissa the 
friend and confidante of Sopho- 
nisba, prevents the execution of 
the bloody deed; observing, at 
the same time, that death 
Is ourlast resort and always sure: 


adding, however, that she would 
herself rather 
Urge the faithful 
heart, 
than see her 


poinard to her 


Drag a chain, 
And walk the triumph of insulting 
Rome. 

In the Italian tragedy the chorus 
interferes on the same occasion, 
and in the same manner, and 
employs similar arguments to dis- 
suade Sophonisba from having 
immediate recourse to suicide to 
save herself from captivity. 





Buon é, buon é fuggir sicrude mani ; 
Manon gia con la morte; 
Ch’ella é |’estremo mal di tutti i mali. 
While Masinissa is raising the 
kneeling Sophonisba, the English 
poet makes him thus call upon the 
gods to confirm his promise : 
Here | swear 
By the tremendous powers that rule 
mankind, 
By heav’n, and earth and hell ! by love 
and glory ! 
The Romaus shall not hurt you. --- 
* * * Take this royal hand, 
The pledge of surety. 
We find the same form of im- 
precation in the Italian drama : 
E per maggior chiarezza, la man destra 
Toccar vi voglio: et or per questa 
giuro, 
E per quel Dio, che me ha dato favore 
A racquistar il mio paterno impero, 
Che servato vi fia quel, che prometto: 
E non andrete in forza de Romani, 
Mentre, che sara vita in questa 
membra. 


The circumstance of offering the 
hand, however, in pledge of surety, 
is an historic fact for which both 
— are indebted to the Roman 

istorian. Masinissa’s letter, or 
message to Sophonisba, and her 
conduct on receiving it, are copied 
too, as well by the Italian as the 
English poet from the relation of 
Livy. But the former has shewn, 
perhaps, more regard to religious 
propriety in making his heroine, 
after she has drained the fatal 
bewl, prepare for death by offering 
a sacrifice to Proserpine. 

Lo regina era andata dopo questo, 

Nel piti secreto luogo de la casa 

Per fare un sacrificio, che facesse 

Proserpina benigna a Ja cua morte. 

That Thomson was determined, 
as he asserts, to choose his subject 
from its simplicity, there seems no 
reason to doubt; but it does not 
therefore follow that he knew no- 
thing of the Italian tragedy on the 
same subject, It should be re- 
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inembered, indeed, that the English 
tragedy appeared about the time 
when Thomson was preparing to 
travel with Mr, C. Talbot, eldest 
son of the chancellor ; and it is 
likely he would prepare himself 
for the new occupation by becom- 
ing acquainted with Italian litera- 
ture. If it be true, however, that 
Thomson borrowed, it cannot be 
denied that he improved what he 
took. His plot is managed with 
more skill than the Italian drama- 
tist’s; his sentimentsare more poeti- 
cal, and his characters drawn with 
more discrimination. What he 
took from Trissino, he appears to 
have taken from indolence rather 
than necessity; because it was 
ready to his hand, not because he 
could not obtain better : as a man 
more frequently yields to conve- 
nience than necessity. 

There is another dramatic poet 
of this country, who appears to 
have been somewhat indebted to 
the literature of Italy for the first 
suggestion, perhaps, and certainly 
for some of the arrangement of his 
play: 1 mean Addison, whose Cato, 
I suspect owes a little to an opera 
founded on the same story. We 
are told by Tickell that he wrote 
four acts of this tragedy during 
his travels ; but Dr. Johnson seems 
to think that he then only col- 
lected his materials and formed 
his plan, It is certain, however, 
that the last act was written after 
his return to England ; and if we 
admit that Milton, with the book 
of Genesis lying open before him, 
yet condescended to borrow from 
an obscure Italian performance, 
may we not suppose that Addison, 
though furnished with his subject 
in the Roman history, might still 
deign to derive aid from other less 
diguified resources ? Nay, J think 
itnot at all improbable that the 
Italian opera of which he gives the 


following ludicrous account in his 
travels, may have suggested to 
him the original idea of making 
Cato the hero of a tragedy. 

‘* During my stay at Venice,” 
says he, * the opera that was most 
in vogue was built on the following 
subject: Cesar and Scipio are 
rivals for Cato’s daughter. Ceesar’s 
first words bid his soldiers fly, for 
the enemies are upon them; ‘sileva 
Cesare, e dice, a soldati; a la 
fugga; a loscampo!’ The daughter 
gives the preference to Cesar, 
which is made the occasion of 
Cato’s death. Before he kills him- 
self, you see him withdrawn into 
his library, where, among his 
books, I observed the titles of 
Plutarch and Tasso, Afterashort 
soliloquy he strikes himself with 
the dagger he holds in his hand ; 
but, being interrupted by one of 
his friends, he stabs him for his 
pains ; and, by the violence of the 
blow, unluckily breaks the dag- 
ger on one of his ribs: so that he 
is forced to dispatch himself by 
tearing up his first wound.” 

The precise extent of Addison’s 
obligations to the Italian drama- 
tist it would not be easy to deter- 
mine; but I think it is at least 
more than probable that he 
took from it that which chiefly 
disfigures his performance, I mean 
its lovescenes, I believe there is 
no spectator or reader who has 
not been disgusted with the elabo- 
rate raptures of the lovers, and the 
insipid chastity of the ladies: for 
they are both equally removed 
from nature. This spurious in- 
cident, however, it is likely he 
derived from the Italian opera ; for 
it is suitable to the genius of their 
theatre that heroes should whine 
and philosophers prattle. Had 
Addison been left to the operation 
of lis own pure and elevated taste, 
he would have formed his drama 
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with more attention to its cabjeet, 
and exhibited.the patriotism and 
virtue of Cato, uualloyed with the 
fopperies of an amorous Nubian, 
or the idle follies of two sentimen- 
tal girls, But what he foand in 
his original he adopted without 
much inguiry whether it was worth 
taking. Nor were the amatory 
sceves the only ones w 
gestion Addison probab ly de rived 
from the poet whose absurdities he 
so happily ridicules. It will be 
observed, from his own account of 
the opera, that Cato prepares for 
and perpetrates suicide in 
the same manneras Addison after- 
wards adopted, When the hero of 
the Italian drama has resolved on 
death, he retires to his library, 
repeats a soliloquy, and when he 
isin the act of raising his hand to 
terminate his existence, he is in- 
terrupted by the entrance of a 
friend, whom he strikes in the 
wrath of disappointment. The 
Cato of Addison retires to hisstudy 
also, repeats a soliloquy, and when 
he is about to give himsclf the 
fatal wound, Portins enters, and 
narrowly escapes the same puuish- 
ment as the intrader in the Italian 
drama: for,though Cato does not 
stab or strike him, he threatens to 
do so, and is only restrained by a 
sudden impulse of paternal affec- 
tion, 


hose sug 


death, 


| Retire, and Jearn obedience to a father, 

Or know, young man ! 

There can be no doubt that Ad- 
dison was acquainted with the 
incidents. in the Italian drama, 
for he has himself detailed them ; 
and I think I bave shewn, that 
several of those incidents he has 
ingorporated into his own tragedy 


on the saine subject, The Cato of 


Utica which was represented at 
Venice in the theatre of St. John 
Chrysostom, during the carnival of 


7701, ad whe li is so partic ularly 
noticed by Riccoboni in his Re- 
flexions sur les differens Theatres 
del’ Enrope, was probably the iden- 
tical opera which Addison saw. 
Before E conclude this letter it 
will perhaps not be unacceptabl 
to you or your readers that | 
should advert to one or two parti- 
culars in the life of Addison which 
Ethink Johnson has misrepresent- 
ed, not from design, but from that 
laxity of inquiry, which was com- 
mon with him. Addison, he says, 
returned from his travels tn 1702; 
yet the title-page of his book says 
that he was ubfoad in 1703. The 
second edition by Tonson (1718) 
is thus entitled, ** Remarks on 
several parts of Italy, &c. in the 
years 1701, 1702, and 1703.” 
Speaking of this work Johnson 
says, **in about two years he found 
it necessary to hasten home: be- 
cause, as Swift informs us, dis- 
tressed by indigence.” I shall 
not positively deny the fact, but 
I shall beg leave to question the 
authority. It is in one of his 
bitterest satires that Swilt says, 





Addison, by lords carest, 

Was left in foreign lands distrest. 

Thelanguage of satire, however, 
is not always the language of 
truth. In 1699, a pension of £300 
a year was settled on Addison, 
‘that he might be enabled to 
travel,”’ says Johnson; and with 
£300 per annum, a century ago, 
no man possessing Common pru- 
dence need be reduced to diflicul- 
ties. I therefore suspect — thi 
accuracy of this statement, and 
believe that Addison if hereturned 
sooner than he wished, returned 
from other motives than necessity. 

Trémain, Sir, &e. 
Oxford, Ht, L—~ 

August 8th, 1814, 
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On the Fruit and Kitcuen Gar- 
DENS, by which the MeTRoPonis 
as SUPPLIED. 

To the Editor of the New Universal 

Maguzine. 
Srr, 

AMONG the many objects of 
curiosity and wonder which belong 
to this metropolis, 1 do not know 
one that may more justly excite 
surprise and admiration, than the 
manner in which its population is 
supplied with fruits and vegeta- 
bles. While we eat our cabbages 
and potatoes, or partake of the 
refreshing luxury of strawberries 
and creain, we scarcely deign to 
think upon, and certainly do not 
know, the multiplied channels 
of industry, capital, and skill, 
through which these conveniences 
and comforts are brought to our 
tables, nor how many thousands 
of industrious poor are maintained 
in supplying our vegetable mar- 
kets. Calculated, however, as 
such a detail would be to shew 
at once the extent of our popu- 
lation, and the prodigious im- 
provement in the division of Jabour, 
f° am quite confident you will 
willingly give insertion to the fol- 
Jowing paper upon this subject, 
which has been drawn up with 
great labour and accuracy, and 
which presents some very curious 
and interesting particulars, I 
therefore transmitittoyou, without 
any further remarks, in the hope 
that youn will allow it a place in 
your next Magazine, which, to be 
universal, should exclude nothing 
that ought to be universally known. 

1 remain, Sir, your well-wisher 
and constant reader, 
Tlammersmith, J. HAWKINS, 


August 9. 


rom Kensington, through 
Hammersmith, Chiswick, Breut- 


ford, Isleworth, and Twickenham, 
the land on both sides of the road, 
for'seven miles in length, or a dis- 
tance of ten miles from market, 
may be denominated the great 
fruit-garden, north of the Thames, 
for the supply of London*. In 
this manner. much of the’ ground 
in these parishes is cultivated. 
The pleasure-grounds and villas of 
sone of the nobility, and wealthy 
commoners, comprise most of ‘the 
remainder of this district. 

The fruit-gardeners have’ what 
they call an upper and under crop 
gtowing on the same ground at 
one time. First, the ground ‘is 
stocked with apples, pears, cher- 
ries, plams, walnuts, &e. like’ a 
complete orchard, which they call 
the upper crop. It is, secoudly, 
fully’ planted with raspberries, 
gooseberries, eurrants, strawber- 
ries, and all such frit, shrubs, 
and herbs, as are kuown to sustain 
the shade and drip from the trees 
above them, with the least injury. 
This they term: the wnder crop. 
Some ofthese gardens have walls, 
which are completely clothed with 
wall-fruits; such as nectarines, 
peaches, apricots,’ plums, and 
various others, all properly adapted 
to the aspect of the wall. In order 
to increase the quantity of shelter 
and warmth in autamn, they raise 
earthen banks of about three feet 
high, lait to a slope of about 45° 
to the sun. On these slopes they 
plant endive in the month of Sep- 
tember and near the bottom of 
them, from October till Christmas, 
they drill a row of pease, By this 
means the endive is preserved from 
rotting ; and, as well as the pease, 
comes to maturity nearly as early 
as if they had been planted in 
borders under a wall. 


¥ There are also. considerable fruit- 
gardens on the Surry, or south side of the 
‘Thames. 
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the soil is an excellent dry 
loam, annually dug and repeatedly 
hved, so as to keep it free from 
weeds. 

The springs of tis district lie 
at eight or ten feet in depth ; and 
the manner of raising the water is 
peculiar to gardeners. For cheap- 
ness of machinery, and dispatch, 
it exceeds the pump or the roller. 
It consists of a principal post set 
firmly in the ground a small dis- 
tance from the well, and about 
eight feet out of the ground ; in the 
top of this post, a baulk, or ufer, 
turns on an iron pin. To the 
smaller end of this baulk is hung 
a pole, and to this is suspended the 
pail, which, when empty, swings 
over the well. In order to raise 
the water by this apparatus, a 
person takes hold of the pole, and 
pulls it down until the bucket 
descends into the water, and is 
tilled, when a small force lifts it 
up again, as it is assisted by a 
weight at the end, 

I suppose there are upwards of 
three thousand acres of land under 
this most excellent and valuable 
management. The quantity of 
productive labour depending on 
these gardens is surprizing. The 
digging, hoeing, trenching, har- 
rowing, planting, grafting, prun- 
ing, budding, gathering, and 
marketing the fruit; and also 
carrying it from market to the 
dealers in every part of the town ; 
and in crying it for sale daily 
through six or seven thousand 
streets in London ; must supply a 
wonderful quantity of labour and 
profit to numerous individuals, 

They probably give employment 
and support, in the garden, to 
five persons (a man, his wife, and 
three children) per acre, during 
the winter half year ; and in sum- 
mer, about five persons more 
(chiefly Welch women) are added 
to the number ; while the market- 


people, porters, basket-women, 
dealers, and hawkers, may be 
estimated at five more, The last 
ten are all men and women whose 
families equal their own number, 
or may be twenty. Thus the 
whole probably amount to about 
thirty-five inhabitants per acre 
during the fruit season. 

Many of them do not depend 
solely on the fruit-gardens ; but, 
if I may be allowed to average the 
number at ten per acre, they would 
give thirty thousand inhabitants 
as being entirely supported by the 
labour of these gardens ; exclusive 
of the persons depending on the 
rent, taxes, and tithes of this land. 

Estimating their produce in 
money, it cannot beless than 1007, 
per acre, or 300,000/. per annum. 

The fruit-gardens of Surrey are 
of considerable extent, and culti- 
vated in the same manner as those 
of Middlesex. And as much is 
also brought from Keut, Essex, 
Berks, and other counties, for the 
supply of the London markets, to 
the amount of at least one-third 
of the produce of this county, the 
consumption of the metropolis and 
its environs must be 400,000/. per 
annum. 

Fruit-trees are of many species, 
and their varieties are so numerous, 
as entirely to preclude the idea of 
describing them severally in a work 
of this kind: indeed, they are 
highly deserving of being made 
the subject of a distinct publica- 
tion. Mr, Forsyth, gardener to 
the King at Kensington-palace, 
has lately published his methods 
of managing fruit and forest trees, 
with drawings and deseriptions, 
sufficiently perspicuous to enable 
any person, of a sound understand- 
ing, to follow his valuable ime- 
thods, 

Many persons are in habits of 
making wine from English grapes, 
which ought to be encouraged by 
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all means; a Mr. Jessop, of this 
county, has been known to make 
100 gallons from the grapes grown 
on as many yards of wall. 

The inhabitants of Britain, from 
Mr. Forsyth’s book, may learn 
the culture of the grape, and it 
certainly is very possible to make 
as palatable,and much more whole- 
some, wine in England, than what 
is generally imported, It is well 
known, that wine may be made of 
the English sweet-water grape, 
equal to mountain ; and it is almost 
equally well known, that much of 
the colour, and nearly all the 
sediment, or tartar, and part of 
the flavour, of red wine, are ob- 
tained by the addition of un- 
wholesome drugs, which have 
destroyed some personsin a few 
hours ; others in a few days, and 
reduced the duration of life in 
thousands to half the number of 
years which they might otherwise 
have attained. This practice 
ought to be discouraged, or it will 
determine every man who has any 
regard for his health, to refrain 
from drinking such wine, at least 
until it has been kept a sufficient 
number of years to procure the 
depesit and concretion of the poi- 
sonous ingredients that have been 
obtruded into it, 

The orchards and frnit-gardens 
of these kingdoms are a consi- 
derable branch of its agriculture ; 
and it is expected the standard 
fruit-trees will, in a few years, be 
much improved from the exertions 
of T. S. D. Bucknall, Esq. who 
has been very assiduous in estab- 
lishing the science of orcharding 
upon more rational principles than 
had before been done in this king- 
dom. 

Several of Mr. Bucknall’s 
papers on this subject were pub- 
lished in the 11th, 12th, 13th, and 
I4th volumes of the Transactions 


of the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Arts, &c, containing the 
practice which he introduced at 
Sittingbourne, in the county of 
Kent, in the year 1790; which 
papers have been reprinted in a 
pamphlet published by G. Nicol, 
in Pall-mall, 

In this book, are observations on 
the suitable manures; all that 
should be done in order to render 
most trees healthy, large, hand- 
some, and productive, is fully 
pointed out; many useful hints 
are given to guard the planters and 
fruit-growers against the usual 
effects of neglect and mistake ; 
and much stress is laid on the pro- 
per soil, position, and judicious 
shelter. The operative part is ex- 
pressed in so clear a manner, that 
it can hardly be misunderstood ; 
nor can I sufficiently recommend 
the pamphlet, which should be 
read by every fruit-grower. 


Kitchen-Gardens. 


The Kitchen-Gardener, cone 
scious that he cannot raise his 
goods to the highest state of per- 
fection without the most liberal 
use of dung, is not sparing in the 
expence of procuring a sufficient 
quantity ; nor is he saving in the 
labour of managing his dunghill, 
when it is procured. 

This dunghill consists of new 
horse-dung and litter, bronght 
from the stables, and shot imme- 
diately from the carts in which it 
is brought, into an oblong heap. 
To this is daily added, what is 
brought home in the carts on their 
return from town, until twelve, 
fourteen, or sixteen days * before 


* Whether it should be twelve, four- 
teen, or sixteen days, depends on the 
judgment of the gardener. [fit be long, 
sound litter, it will require sixteen days ; 
if short, and partly rotten, it need only 
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itis wanted; at which time, so 
much of it as the gardener thinks 
necessary for his immediate pur- 
pose, is shook to pieces into a 
séparate heap, turning al] the long 
litter into the middle, and the 
short litter and shovelings to the 
outside. This being done, it. is 
left in the lightest manner, to per- 
mit the hot, putrid, offensive va- 
pour freely to escape 5 which it 
does very copiously in,a few days, 
It will then be fit to be turned, 
and shaken up, as before, in about 
éight days ; and wlien so done, it 
is left for four, six, or eight days 
more, according to the state of 
the manure, as aforesaid. 

To fit it for use in the winter 
season, no water is necessary ; but 
in drying weather, during sum- 
mer, when the heap would be more 
likely to turn of a dusty mould 
than to putrify, they add water 
from a garden-pot, just enough to 
secure putrefaction, and to give 
time for the air, which it discharges 
during that process, to escape ; 
as that would otherwise fill their 
frames with an insufferable stench. 

The dung thus reduced and 
prepared, is fit for the formation 
of hot-beds, 

When imtended for the purpose 
of raising mushrooms, a large sur- 
face becomes an object, and the 
bed is therefore made twenty, 
forty, ormore yards in length. A 
transverse section of this bed would 
be ofa triangular form. When it is 
intended that the bed should be 
covered with glazed frames, it is 
prepared in the form of a paralle- 
logram ; and in this last shape it 
is usually made for the raising of 
most kinds of seeds. 

Small salad is raised under these 


be twelvedays ; and if ina medium state 
between the two, it should lie fourteen 
days.— 


glazed frames ; anda fresh crop 
is sown, cut, and marketed, every 
Sortnight,. The crop being divided 
into a regular succession, produces 
a daily supply. 

The moderate heat arising from 
the constant putrefaction of the 
dung under these frames, during 
every fortnight or three weeks, 
forces a succession of seeds into 
plants, of about six inches high, 
fit to be transplanted : which hent, 
when, necessary, is icreased by 
lining the frames (i. e. laymg sta- 
ble-litter to the back and front 
edges of the hot-beds), and so 
continued until the end of the 
season, When the dung has done 
working, the frames being remov- 
ed, it is dug up, and barrowed to 
a dunghill, where fresh horse-dung 
is mixed with it, and, after being 
all rotted together, it is trenched 
into the quarters, Thus, in one 
season, it contributes to raising the 
seedling plants ; and in the next, 
to force other plants into maturity, 

When the quantity of dung re- 
turned from the hot-beds exceeds 
the demands of the ground, they 
sell it tocommon farmers: in this 
case, giving preference to dung 
that has not been worked, for their 
own use. The farmer ought also 
to estimate the difference. 

( To be continued.) 


On the Yettow Cotovur in the 
Fat of Mutton and Beer. 
To the Editor of the New Universal 
Magazine. 

Sir, 

IF you happen to be a married 
man, and know how pleasant it is 
to have your dinner interspersed 
by the occasional lamentations of 
your wife, that the butcher has 
sold her aleg of mutton “ as yel- 
lowas a guinea,” (a thing now 
quite obsolete by the bye) you will 
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not be displeased with an oppor- 
tunity of relievingall thrifty house- 
wives from causeless sorrow, and 
all patient husbands from umne- 
cessary endnrance. With that 
view, therefore, 1 have the pleasure 
of submitting to your readers the 
following observations on the yel- 
low colour which is sometimes 
observable in the fat of mutton 
and beef, 
discovering it while the animal 
is living, 
@ conversation which I had with 
a Smithfield salesman on that 
subject. 

The colour of the fat of a sheep 
may easily be known by making an 
incision, of about two ine -hes in 
length, through the skin and fat 
of the tail of the living animal, 
and by spreading the wound with 
the side of the knife at the time of 
cutting it, which will shew the 
natural colour of the fat, whether 
it be fair or yellow. 

Lambs and calves should always 
be tried in this manner, and such 
as should prove, on trial, tobe of 
an unpromising colour, should vot 
be kept for breeding. If this mee 
thod was always pursued, the gra- 
zier might be able to warrant his 
stock to die of a fair colour. 

Cattle whose fat is yellow, fatten 
as kindly as those whose fat is of 
afair colour, and they are said to 
be less subject to the rot. 

The yellow colour extends 
through every part of the fat, but 
is not, on that account, disliked 
by the tallow-chandler, The fla- 
vour of the meat whose fat is of 
this colour, cannot be distinguish- 
ed from that whose fat is of the 
fairest c olour, and yet it is sold for 
three-halfpence or two-pence per 
pound less, and is, therefore, 
mostly put off by candle light. 

This defect must be hereditary ; 

Vou, I. August, 1814. 


and the method of 


being the substance of 


as DO "pasture, or “particular food, 
can either produce or remove it. 
Sheep which have been tried in 
the manner here described, and 
found yellow, have been sent to 
the Thames marshes, kept there a 


year, and, when slaughtered, have 


proved as yellowas gold. 
The foregoing observations apply 
as well to beef as mutton, 


It is] know a general impres- 
sion that this yellowness arises 
either from the nature of the food, 
or the age of the animal ; but the 
preceding statement shews both 
opinions to be erroneous, and that 
though not so seemly to the sight, 
there is in fact no real ditference 
in the flavour or ‘quality of the 
meat. 

I venti, &c, 
T. B. 
Smithfield, 
August 3d. 





Account of the Piica Potonica, 
a peculiar Polish Disease. 


Tothe Editor of the New Universal 
Magazine. 
SIR, 
THE following 


specting 


particulars re- 
a singular and dreadful 
disease, will be interesting 1 con- 
ceive to most of your readers, 
many of whom, I doubt not, never 
heard of sucha mal: dy. 

According to the observations 
of Dr, Vicat, an ingenious Swiss 
physician long resident in Poland, 
andwho has published a satisfac- 
tory treatise upon this subject, 
the Plica Polonica is supposed to 
proceed from an acrid viscous hu- 
mour penetrating into the hair, 
which is tubular: it then exudes 
either from its sides or extremities, 
and clots the whole together, either 
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in separate folds, or in one undis- 
tinguished mass. Its symptoms, 
more or less violent, according to 
the constitution of the patient, or 
malignity of the disease, are itch- 
ings, swellings, eruptions, ulcers, 
intermitting fevers, pains in the 
head, languor, lowness of spirits, 
rheumatism, gout, andsometimes 
even convulsions, palsy, and mad- 
ness, These symptoms gradually 
decrease as the hair becomes af- 
fected. Ifthe patient is shaved in 
the head, he relapses into all the 
dreadful complaints which pre- 
ceded the eruption of the Plica ; 
and he continues to labour under 
them, until a fresh growth of hair 
absorbs the acrid humour. This 
disorder is thought hereditary ; 
and is proved to be contagious 
when in a virulent state. 

Many physical causes have been 
supposed to concur in reudering 
the Plica more frequent in these 
regions than in other parts: it 
would be an endless work to enu- 
merate the various conjectures 
with which each person has sup- 
ported his favourite hypothesis : 
the most probable are those assign- 
ed by Dr. Vicat. The first cause 
is the nature of the Polish air, 
which is rendered insalubrious by 
numerous woods aud morasses : 
and occasionally derives an un- 
common keenness even in the 
midst of summer from the position 
of the Carpathian mountains ; for 
the southern and south-easterly 
winds, which usually convey 
warmth in other regions, are, in 
this, chilled in their passage over 
their snowy summits. The second 
is unwholesome water; for al- 
though Poland is not deficient in 
good springs, yet the common 
people usually drink that which 
18 nearest at hand, taken indiscri- 
minately from rivers, lakes, and 
even stagnant pools, The third 


cause is the gross inattention of 
the natives to cleanliness ; for ex- 
perience shews, that those who are 
not negligent in their persons and 
habitations, are less liable to be 
afflicted with the plica, than 
others who are deficient in that 
particular. Thus persons of 
higher rank are less subject to this 
disorder than those of inferior sta- 
tions: the inhabitants of large 
towns than those of small villages ; 
the free peasants than those in an 
absolute state of vassalage ; the 
natives of Poland Proper than those 
of Lithuania. Whatever we may 
determine as to the possibility that 
all or any of these causes, by them- 
selves,or in conjunction with others, 
originally produced the disorder ; 
we may venture to assert, that they 
all, and particularly the last, as- 
sist its propagation, inflame its 
symptoms, and protract its cure. 

In a word, the Plica Polonica 
appears to be a contagious dis- 
temper; which, like the leprosy, 
still prevails among a people igno- 
rant in medicine, and inattentive 
to check its progress ; but is rarely 
known in those countries, where 
proper precautions are taken to 
prevent its spreading. 

In addition to these facts, 1 find 
the following particulars, in Malte 
Brun’s Tableau de Pologne, (Paris 
1807.) respecting this horrible 
and loathsome complaint, 

The Plicais endemial in Poland 
and the neighbouring countries. 
The disease is not confined merely 
to the hair, for sometimes it fixes 
itself also in the nails of the hands 
orfeet. It spares neither age nor 
sex. It attacks the inhabitants of 
all classes, and even strangers 
newly arrived in Poland, it is 
caused by a matter, at present 
unknown, both as to its properties 
and origin, Its disgusting effects 
arealone visible. It does not owe 
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its origin either to the air, the wa- 
ter, or the food, neither will clean- 
liness or carefully combing the 
hair prevent its appearance, 

When the matter is separated 
from the blood it passes into the 
hair; and that forms the crisis of 
the disease, The patient suffers 
greatly before this takes place ; and 
if the doctor fails in impelling it 
to this point, and itis thrown upon 
any of the vital parts, asthe brain, 
the lungs or the stomach, it oc- 
casions the most dreadful com- 
plaints. Uf it settles in the eyesit 
produces cataracts: and if it be- 
comes so corrosive as to attack the 
marrow of the bones, it is then in- 
curable, and the torments of the 
patient are dreadful. 

As soon as the crisis takes place, 
and the matter is deposited in the 
hair and nails, all the symptoms 
cease, and the cure is inseusibly 
accomplished: but if the symp- 
toms return, itis a certain proof 
that some part of the matter still 
remains inthe blood. Often when 
the matter is too thick for the hairs 
to contain it, they crack and the 
matter spreads all over the head, 
The patient is then afflicted with 
vermin to an incredible degree, 
Some ancient writers affrm that 
the hair becomes so attenuated 
that blood flows from each point of 
hair; but this seems to be erro- 
neous. When the Plica is entirely 
formed, nature rids herself of the 
disease, by the growth of new hair 
which disengages it from the head. 
It seldom happens that the disease 
is cured in a few days, or even in 
several weeks: it commonly re- 
quires a month, sometimes four, 
and even a year, 

The manner of treating this 
disgusting disease is often very 
uncertain, and it varies according 
tothe different symptoms. Both 
mternal and external remedies 


are employed. The first thing 
is to endeavour to attenuate 
the acrid and viscous matter in 
preparing it to exude by the hair. 
At the moment when the crisis 
takes place, sudorifics are em- 
ployed, if the patient have no fever. 
When the crisis is passed, there is 
no longer any reason to fear lest 
the matter should return into the 
blood, uuless the plica has been 
cut before the matter was entirely 
deposited in it. The principal 
external remedies are the vapour 
baths ; and the hair should be 
washed and fomented with decoc- 
tions from plants, If all these 
remedies failin drawing the plica 
toa head, inoculation is resorted 
to, which is accomplished by 
making the patient wear a hat that 
has been worn by a person recently 
attacked by this disorder. It is 
the more difficult to comprehend 
why the plica is exclusively the 
scourge of Poland, because the 
ordinary food of that country 
seems favorable to health. Little 
or no meat is used by the inha- 
bitants: much vegetables; and 
soup made from potatoes ; consti- 
tute their general diet. It is true 
they drink more brandy than any 
other people. 

Neither the epoch nor the coun- 
try where this disease originated 
can be determined with any cer- 
tainty. Some Polish authors pre- 
tend that it was unknown till 1387 
after an incursion of the Tartars ; 
but they add to this tradition, 
which may be accurate, various 
ridiculous fables, If this opinion, 
however, were correct, it would 
become a question why the plica 
is unknown in Russia, which, for 
many centuries, was for the greater 
part under the dominion of the 
Tartars. Even the Russians who 
live on the frontiers of Poland are 
rarely subject to it, though they 
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follow the same course of life, live 
in the same temperature, and use 
the same food, Perhaps the use 
of vapour baths, so general among 
the Russians, contributes to pre- 
serve them from this loathsome 
disease, which, without belonging 
exclusively tothe climate of Sar- 
matia, or to the Sclavonic tribes, 
appears, however, to exercise in no 
other climate, norover any other 
people, so general, or so fatal 
dominion. 

I remain, Sir, yours, &c. 
Bloomsbury-square, Pp. W. 

August Ist, 1814, 





A PARTICULAR AccouNT of Pr- 
TER the WiLD Boy ; extracted 


Jrom the Parish Register of 


North Church, in the County 
of Hertford. 


“ PETE ue commonly known by 
the name of Peter the Wild Boy, 
lies ete in this echurch-yard, 
opposite tothe porch.—In the year 
1725 he was found in the woods 
ear Hamelen, a fortified town in 
the electorate of Hanover, when 
his Majesty George 1. with his at- 
tendants, was huuting in the forest 
of Hartzwald. Hewas supposed 
to be then about 12 years of age, 
and had subsisted in those weeds 
upon the bark of trees, leaves, 
berries, &c. for some considerable 
length of time. How long he had 
continued in that wild state is al- 
together uncertain; but that he 
had formerly been under the care 
of some person was evident from 
the remains of a shirt collar about 
his neck at the time when he was 
found. As Hamelen was atown 
where criminals were coufined to 
work upon the fortifications, it was 
then conjectured at Hanover, that 
Peter miglit be the issue of one of 


those criminals, who had either 
wandered into the woods, and 
could not find bis way back again, 
or, being discovered to be an ideot, 
was inhumanly turned out by his 
parents, and left to perish, or shift 
for himself. In the tollowing year, 
1726, he was brought over to Eng- 
land, by the order of Queen Caro- 
lina, then Princess of Wales, and 
put under the care of Dr. Arbuth- 
not, with proper masters to attend 
him. But, notwithstauding there 
appeared to be no natural defect 
in his organs of speech, after all 
the pains that had been taken with 
him he could never be. brought 
distinctly to articulate a single 
syllable, and proved totally inca- 
pable of receiving any instruction. 
He was afterwards intrusted to the 
care of Mrs, Titchbourn, one of the 
Queen’s bed-chamber women, with 
a handsome pension annexed to 
the charge. Mrs. Titchbourn usu- 
ally spending a few weeks every 
summer at the house of Mr. James 
Fenn, a yeoman farmer, at Axter’s 
End, in this parish, Peter was left 
to the care of the said Mr. Fenn, 
who was allowed 351. a year for his 
support and maintenance, After 
the death of James Fenn he was 
transferred to the care of his bro- 
ther, Thomas Fenn, «et another 
farm-house in this parish, called 
Broadway, where he lived with the 
several successive tenants of that 
farm, and with the same prevision 
allowed by government, to the 
time of his death, Feb. 22, 1785, 
when he was supposed to be about 
72 years of age. 

“© Peter was well made, and of 
the middle size. His countenance 
had not the appearance of an ideot, 
nor was there any thing particular 
in his form, except that two of the 
fingers of bis left hand were united 
by aweb upto the middle joint. 
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was so "delighted with ‘ that, if 
he heard any musical instrument 
played upon, he would immedi- 
ately dance and caper about till 
he was almost quite exhausted with 
fatigue; and though he could 
never he taught the distinct ut- 
terance of any word, yet he could 
easily learn to hum a tune.—All 
those idletales which have been 
published to the world about his 
climbing up trees like a squirrel, 
running upon all fours like a wild 
beast, &c. are entirely without 


foundation ; forhe was s $0 exceed- 
ingly timid and gentle 
ture, that he 
to be governed by a child. There 
have been also many false stories 
propagated of his mecontinence ; 


his na- 


would suff 


but, from the minutest inquiries 
amony those who constantly lived 
not appear that 
he ever discovered any natural 
passion for women, though he was 


subject to the other passions of 


human nature, such as anger, joy, 
&e. Upon the approach of bad 
weather he always appeared sullen 
and uueasy, At particular seasons 
of the year, he shewed stranve 
fondness for stealing away into the 
woods, where he would feed eager- 
ly upon leaves, beech-mast, acorns, 
and the green bark of trees ; which 
proves evidently that he had sub- 
sisted in that manner for a consi- 
derable length of time before he 
was first taken. His keeper there- 
fore at such seasons generally kept 
a strict eye over him, and some- 
times even confined him, because, 
if he ever rambled to any distance 
from his home, he could not find 
his way back again; and once 
in particular, having gone beyond 
his knowledge, he wandered as far 
as Norfolk, where he was taken up, 
and, being carried before a magis- 
trate, was committed to the house 


fer himself 


we? cateatinen in Norwich, and pu- 
nished as a sturdy and obstinate 
vagrant, who would not (for indeed 
he could not) give any account of 
himself: but Mr. Fenn having 
advertised him in the public pa- 
pers, he was released from his 
coufinement, and brought back 
to his usual place of abode, 

** Notwithstanding the extra- 
ordinary and savage state in which 
Peter was first found greatly ex- 
cited the attention and curiosity 
of the public; yet, after all that 
has been said of him) he was cer- 
tainly nothing more than a com- 
mon ideot without the appearance 
of one. But as men of some emi- 
nence in the literary world have 
in their works published strange 
opinions and ill-founded conjec- 
tures about hin, which imay seem 
to stamp acre lit upon what they 
have advanced, that posterity may 
not, through their authority, be 
hereafter misled upou the subject, 
this short and true account of Peter 
isrecorded in the parish register 
by one who constantly resided 
abovethirty years in his neighbour- 
hood, and had d: lily opportunities 
of seeing and observing him.” 

A brass plate is fixed up in the 
parish church of North Church, on 
the top of which is a sketch of 
the head of Peter, drawn froma 
very good engraving of Bartolozzi, 
aud underneath it is the following 
inscription : 

‘To the memory of PETer, 
known by the name of the Wild 
Boy, having been found wild in 
the forest of Hartzwald, near 
Hanover, in the year 1725. He 
then appeared to be about 12 
yearsold. In the following year 
he was brought to England by the 
order of the late Queen Carolina, 
and the ablest masters were pro- 
vided for him, But, proving inca- 
pable of speaking, or of receiving 
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any instruction, a comfortable 
provision was made for him ata 
farm-house in this parish, where 
he continued tothe end of his in- 
offensive life. Hedied on the 22d 
day of February, 1785, supposed 
to be aged 72.” 





On the Ontcin of CARD-PLAYING 
in this Country. 


To the Editor of the New Universal 
Magazine. 
Sir, 

THE most familiar things are 
not always those about which we 
know the most. What is remote 
or rare, we anxiously inquire into; 
but what isa daily practice escapes 
research because we confound our 
knowledge with our habits. There 
are, however, few things more 
amusing than to trace the origin 
of domestic and_ popular customs, 
and perhaps none more difficult. 
While consulting the Archeologia, 
the other day, for a very different 
purpose, | happened to meet with 
the following curious papers (in 
the 8th vol.) by Daines Barrington, 
respecting the antiquity of card- 
playing. They throw considerable 
light upon that still fashionable 
practice; andif you think them 
worth a place in your entertaining 
miscellany, they are much at your 
service. The first communication 
upon the game of primero serves 
to elucidate some parts of the sub- 
sequent paper. 

I remain, Sir, &c. 
THE JACK OF CLUBS. 
White's, St. James’ s-street, 
August 7th, 1814. 


Observations on a Picture by Zuc- 
caro, from Lord Falkland’s Col- 
lection, supposed to represent 
the Game of Primero. By the 
Hon. Daines Barrington. In- 
scribed to the Rev. Mr. Bowle, 


I conceive that the following 


account of a picture, which was 
sold last week at Greenwood’s auc- 
tion-room in Leicester-Fields, may 
be interesting to the society. 

Jt originally belonged to the 
great and good lord Falkland, 
from whom it descended to the 
late viscount of that title, who died 
not long since. 

According to tradition in the 
family it was painted by Zuccaro ; 
and represented lord Burleigh 
playing at cards with three other 
persons, who, from their dress, ap- 
pear to be of distinction, each of 
them having two rings on the 
same fingers of both their hands, 

The cards are marked as at pre- 
sent, and differ from those of more 
modern times only by being nar- 
rower and longer; eight of these 
lie upon the table, with the blank 
side uppermost, whilst four remain 
in each of their hands, 

Other particulars deserving no- 
tice are, that one of the players ex 
hibits his cards, which are, to the 
best of my recollection, the knave 
of hearts, with the ace, 7 and6 of 
clubs. There are also considerable 
heaps of gold and silver on the 
table, so that these dignified per- 
sonages seem to have played for 
what would not at present be called 
a chicken stake, 

It should seem, that the gameis 
a Spanish one, called Primero, 
which probably might have been 
introduced by Philip the second, 
or some of his suite, whilst he was 
in England, and was much in 
vogue during the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, as appears by the fol- 
lowing passage from Shakespeare : 

* —— J left him at Primero 
With the duke of Suffolk.’’ 
Henry VIII. Act V. Se, 1. 

1 have taken some _puains to find 
out how this formerly favourite 
game was played, and find the 
following account of it in Du- 
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chat’s notes on the twenty-second 
chapter of the first book of Rabe- 
lais, in Which all the games, with 
which Gargantua amused himself, 
are mentioned, amounting to 
nearly two hundred, and the se- 
cond of which is Primero, 

I shall subjoin a translation of 
Duchat’s note on this word, which 
seems most clearly to prove, that 
Primero is the game described in 
this picture of lord Falkland’s. 

“Each player hath four cards, 
which are dealt one by one; a 
seven is the highest in point of 
number, (which he can avail 
himself of,) aud counts for twen- 
ty-one ; the nextis the six, and 
counts for sixteen; the next is 
the five, and counts for fifteen ; 
the ace reckons for the same 
number, but the duce, trois, and 
quatre, count only for their re- 
spective number of points.” 

Duchat adds, that the knaveof 
hearts most commonly is pitched 
upon for the quinola, which the 
player may make what. card, and 
of what colour he pleases*; if 
thecards are all of different co- 
lours, the player wins primero, and 
if they are all of the same colour, 
he wins the flusht. 

From this outline of Primero, 
there seems to be little doubt but 
that is the game which the pain- 
ter means te describe ; and that 
the person exhibiting his cards to 
the spectators hath won the flus, 
flux, or flush ; for his three clubs 
are the best cards for counting, 


* Hence the Spanish phrase, “ estar 
de quinola,’® which signifies the joining 
different colours. See the Dictionary of 
the Royal Academy at Madrid, voce 
Quinola. 

_t The Spanish term is ‘‘ flux,” which 
signifies the same with our word Aush, 
and which, when applied to cards, im- 
Ports that they are all of the same colour ; 
#inthatlanguage, moreoyer, hath the 
Power of sh, or nearly 90, 


and his knave of hearts may dou- 
ble the best of these, whilst it also 
becomesa club, and thus wins by 
the number of points, as well as 
by the four cards becoming a flush 
of clubs, 

Whilst I have thus been endea- 
vouring to explain this picture of 
Zuccaro, some other observations 
have occurred, with regard to 
cards in the more early centuries, 
which with the indulgence of the 
society I may possibly lay before 
them hereafter. 

Inner Temple, May 4, 1784. 

DainEs BagRineton, 


Observations on the Antiquity of 
Card-playing in England, by 
the Hon. Daines Barrington, 
Inscribed to the Rev. Mr, 
Bowle. 


Since the last paper which I 
had the honour to lay before the 
society, giving some account of 
a picture representing lord Bure 
leigh with three others playing at 
cards, | have found seme confir- 
mation that those exhibited in the 
hand of one of these players relate 
to Primero, because the Sydney 
papers mention that queen Eliza- 
beth formed a party at this game 
with the Lord Treasurer, Mr. Se- 
cretary, and the lord North. 

I am since informed likewise, 
that this picture was purchased by 
Mr. Bird of Hanover-Square. 

1 proceed to give the best ac- 
count | am able of the first intro- 
duction of this pastime now be- 
come so general, 

The earliest mention of cards 
that { have yet stumbled upon, is 
in Mr. Anstis’s History of the 
Garter, where he cites the follow- 
ing passage from the Wardrobe 
Rolls, in the sixth year of Edward 
the first. 

** Waltero Sturton ad opus re- 
gisad ludendum ad quatuor rea 
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ges Vitlh S&S V d.” 
try Mr. Anstis with some proba- 
bility conjectures, that playing 
cards were not unknown at the 
latter end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury; and perhaps what 1 shall 
add may carry with it some smail 
confirmation of what he thus sup- 
poses. 

Edward the First (when prince 
of Wales) served nearly five years 
in Syria, and therefore, whilst mi- 
litary operations were suspended, 
must naturally have wished some 
sedentary amusements. Now the 
Asiatics scarcely ever change their 
customs ; and, as they play at 
cards (though in many respects 
different from ours) it is not im- 
probable that Edward might have 
been taught the game, ad quatuor 
reges, whilst he continued so long 
in this part of the globe. 

If however this article in the 
wardrobe account is not allowed to 
alludeto playing cards, the next 
writer who mentions the more early 
introduction of them is P. Menes- 
trier, who, fromsuch another ar- 
ticle in the privy purse expences 
ofthe kings of France, says, that 
they were provided for Charles the 
sixth by his limner, after that king 
was deprived of his senses in 1: 392. 
—The entry is the following, 
**Doune a Jacquemin Gringon- 
neur, peintre, pour trois jeux 
de cartes, a or et a diverses 
couleurs, de plusieurs devises, 
pour porter versle dit Seigneur 
Roi pour son abatement, cin- 
quante six sols parisis.’ 

I must own, that f have some 
doubts whether this entry really 
relates to playing cards, though it 
isadmitted that trois jeux de car- 
tes would now signify three packs 
of cards, The word jeu however 
had anciently a more extensive im- 
port than at present, and Cotgrave 


from with ¢ en- 


‘in his dictior lary ‘ap ies it toa 
chest of violins, yeu de violons. I 
therefore rather conceive that the 
trois jeux de cartes, in this article, 
ineaus three sets of i!luminations 
upon paper ; carte originally sig- 
nifying no more. 

If this be the right interpreta- 
tion of the terms, we see the rea- 
son why Gringonneur, limner to 
Charlies VI. was employed, and 
these three sets of illuminations 
would entertain the king during 
his insanity by their variety, as 
three sets of wooden prints would 
now amuse a child better than 
one; whilst on the other hand one 
pack of cards would have been 
sufficient for a mad king, who 
probably would tear them in 
pieces upon the first run of bad 
luck, 

How this same king moreover 
was to betaught or could play a 


game at cards whilst he was out of 


his senses is not very apparent ; 
and the physician, who permitted 
such amusement to his. majesty, 
seems not to have considered the 
ill consequence to his health by 
losses at play, whichso much in- 
flame the passions. Some stress 
likewise may be laid upon this en- 
try not being followed by another 
of money issued to the winners, as 
there seems to be little doubt, but 
that his majesty in this state of 
mind must have been, in modern 
terms,a pigeon to his hawks 
courtiers, 

Auother observation to be mad 
upon this entry is, that the year 
1392 cannot be justly fixed upon 
as the date of this invention ; for 
though Charles the Sixth lost his 
senses at that time, yet he lived 
thirty years afterward, so it will not 
be fair to suppose these cards were 
made the first. year of his phrensy, 
but to take the middle year of 
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these thirty, which would bring it to 
1407. Atthat time, indeed, this 
amusement seems to have become 
more general, as in 1426 no_ per- 
son was permitted to have in his 
house ‘* tabliers, eschiquiers, guar- 
tes,’ &c. which last word I con- 
clude to be the same with cartes or 
cards. 

It seems moreover to afford a 
strong. presumption against Mr. 
Anstis’s explanation of the game 
ad quatuor reges (kuown to our 
Edward the First), that cards are 
not alluded to by such an article in 
the wardrobe rolls, because we 
hear nothing about them, either in 
Rymer’s Feedera, or our statute 
book, till towards the latter end of 
the reign of Henry VIII. 

This sort ofamusement, however, 
was not unknown to the court at 
least of Henry VII. for in the year 
1502, when the daughter of that 
king was married to James the 
Fourth of Scotland, she played at 
cards soon after her arrival at Edin- 
burgh, 

Cards had also found their way 
into Spain about the same time ; 
for Herrera mentions, that upon 
the conquest of Mexico (which 
happened in 1519,) Montezuma 
took great pleasure in seeing the 
Spaniards thus amusing them- 
selves, 

And here it may not be impro- 
per to observe, that if the Spaniards 
were not the first inventors of cards 
(which at least I conceive them to 
have been), we owe to them un- 
doubtedly the game of ombre 
(with its imitations of quadrille, 
&e.), which obtained so long 
throughout Europe till the intro- 
duction of whisk. 

The very name of this game is 
Spanish, as ombre signifies a man ; 


* This word indeed is most commonly 
Written whist, 


Vou. 1, August, 1814, 


and when we now say / am the ome 
ber, the meaning is, that I am the 
man who defy the other players, and 
will win the stake. The terms for 
the principal cards are also Spauish, 
viz. Spadill, Manill, Basto, Punto, 
Matadors, &c. + 

The four suits are named from 
what is chiefly represented upon 
them, viz. spades, from espado, a 
sword; hearts are called oros, 
from a piece of money being on 
each card; clubs, bastos, from a 
stick or club; and diamonds, co. 
pas, from the cups painted on 
them. 

The Spanish packs consist but of 
forty-eight, having no ten, which 
probably hath been added by the 
French, or perhaps Italians. 

The king is a mau crowned as in 
our cards; but the next in degree 
is a person on horseback named el 
caballo, nor have they any queen.— 
The third (or knave with us) is 
termed soto (or the footmau) being 
inferior to the horseman. 

Another capital game on the 
cards (piquet) we seem to have 
adopted from Spain, as well asom- 
bre; it having been thence intro- 
duced into France about 140 years 
ago. The French term of pzquet 
hath no signification but that ofa 
little axe, aud therefore is not taken 
from any thing which is remarkable 
in this game ;_ whereas the Spanish 
name of cientos (or a hundred) al- 
ludes to the number of points 
which win the stake. 

Upon the whole, the Spaniards 
having given significant terms to 
their cards, the figures of which 
they still retain, as well as being the 


+ Tothese I may add many others— 
as the being codill’d from codillo—the w ne 
nivg the pool from polla, which sign fies the 
stgke==the term of trumps tr mthe Spanish 
triumfo---as alsothe term ofthe ace, which 
pervades most European languages, the 
Spanish word for this card being as, 
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acknowledged introducers of om- 
bre, seem to give them the best 
preteusions of being the original 
juventors of this amusement. If 
they had borrowed cards from the 
French, surely they would at the 
same time have adopted their names 
and figures, as well as their prin- 
cipal games from that nation, 
which on the contrary (in ombre 
and piquet at least) have been in- 
troduced from Spain. 

Nor do other reasons seem want- 
ing why the Spauiards should have 
excelled in card-playing before the 
other nations of Europe. 

I hliave already proved by acita- 
tion from Herrera, that in 1519 
Montezuma was much entertained 
in seeing the Spanish soldiers play 
at cards when they were first in 
possession of Mexico, which shews 
that this amusement must have for 
some time previous been rather 
common in Old Spain. Now Charles 
the Fifth succeeded to the crown of 
that kingdom in 1518, as wellas to 
the new conquests and treasures of 
the Western India, whilst his other 
most extensive dominions made his 
monarchy nearly universal, France 
at the same time was at the lowest 
ebb, their king having been taken 
prisoner at the battle of Pavia in 
1524. Itis not therefore extraor- 
dinary, that the country in which 
so great riches and such extensive 
territories were united, should have 
produced the greatest number of 
games and gamesters, 

It should seem that England hath 
no pretence to enter the lists with 
Spain or France for the invention 
of cards, unless Edward the First 
having played ad quatuor reges 
should be so considered : and I 
have already suggested, that the 
finding nothing further relative to 
this pastime till 1502 affords a 
strong presumption that the gua- 
éuor reges were not playing caras, 





During the reigns of lenry VILL, 
and Edward VI. this amusement 
seems not to have been very com- 
mon in England, as scarcely any 
mention of it occurs either in Ry 
mer’sl'cedera or the statute-book, 
It is not improbable, however. that 
Philip the Second, with his saite, 
coming from the court of Charles 
the Fifth, made the use of cards 
much more general than it had 
been, of which some presumptive 
proofs are not wanting. 

We name two of the suits elubs 
and spades, wheu neither of those 
suits in the common cards answer at 
all such appellation. If the Spa- 
nish cards, however, are examined 
(whichI have the honour of pres 
senting to the society), it will be 
found that each card hath a real 
club in the first of these suits, and 
areal sword, espada (rendered by 
us spade), in the second. 

There seems to be little doubt, 
therefore, but that the cards used 
during the reign of Philip and Ma- 
ry, and probably the more early 
part of queen Elizabeth, were Spa 
nish, though they were afterwards 
changed for the French, being ofa 
more simple figure, and more easily 
imported, It appears indeed by 4 
proclamation of this queen, as also 
of her successor, that we did not 
then make many cardsin England, 
though the amusement had become 
so general in the reign of king 
James, that the audievce at the 
play-houses used thus to divert 
themselves before the play began.* 

But I have been furnished by 
our worthy aad learned member 
(Mr. Astle) with a still more de 
cisive proofthat cards were orig 
nally madein Spain, which I send 
herewith for the inspection of the 
society. 


* Mr. Malone’s Supplemental Observ® 
tions on Shakespeare, p. 31. 
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{ This was an impression from a 
block of wood, und undoubtedly 
the cover of a pack of cards, The 
inscription upon it is as follows :} 

“ Cartas finnas faictes par Je 
(supposed contraction for Jean or 
John) Hauvola y (Edward War- 
man) the last name having been in- 
serted in a new piece of wood, 
laid into the original block.” 

The first words of this inscrip- 
tion, viz. cartas finnas (superfine 
cards) are Spanish, which are fol- 
lowed by two of French, (viz. faictes 

par, or made by) Jean Hauvola, y 
{y is generaily used in Spanish for 
the conjunction and), and the two 
last words, viz. Edwurd Warman, 
were not in the block of wood, when 
first cut into. 

The whole of this inscription, 
being rendered into English, runs 
thus : 

** Superfine cards made by John 
Hauvola, and (Edward Warinan),”’ 
the last name being an addition in 
the room of John Hauvola’s first 
partner. : 

Now I conceive that this adver- 
tisement was used by a card-maker 
resident in France, who notified the 
wares he had to sell in the Spanish 
terms of curtas finnas, or superfine 
cards, because those which had 
been made in Spain at that time 
werein the greatest vogue. 

The two words which follow are 
French, (fuictes par, or made by), 
which were probably in that lan- 
guage, that the French reader mig!it 
more readily understand the adver- 
tsement, than if the whole was in 
Spanish. Thus a London shop- 
keeper would write on his shop in 
English that he sold vermicelli, 
though he retains the Italian term 
of vermicelli (or little worms) for 
the ware he wants to dispose of. 

But this is not the whole that 
May be inferred from this curious 

Sever, for at each corner are the 


figures from which the four suits of 
cards are denominated in Spain, 
viz. cups, swords, elubs, and pieces 
of money, whilst at the top are the 
arms of Castille and Leon. 

It seems fairly therefore to be in- 
ferred froin the superscription on 
this cover, that cards could not be 
then disposed of to advantage in 
France, uuless there was some ap- 
pearance of their having been ori- 
ginally brought from Spain, where 
being first invented they were pro- 
bably made in greater perfection, 

I begin to be sensible, that what 
I have thus ventured to lay before 
the society on the first mvention of 
cards is rather become of an unrea- 
sonable length ; from their wonted 
goodness to me, however, 1 will 
trespass a little longer upon their 
time, by adding some few observa- 
tions, which have occurred with 
regard to some of the games which 
formerly had obtained the greatest 
vogue, 

Primero* (undoubtedly a Spa- 
nish game) seems to have been 
chiefly played by our gentry till 
perhaps as late as the restoration, 
Many other games however are 
mentioned in Dodsley’s Collection 
of Old Plays, as “* Gleek, Crimp, 
Mount-Saint, Noddy, Knave out 
of Doors, Saint Lodam, Post and 
Pair, Wide Ruff, and Game of 
Trumps.” 

To Primero the game of ombre 
succeeded, and was probably in- 
troduced by Catharine of Portugal, 
the queen of Charles the second, as 
Waller hath a poem, 

** Ona card torn at Ombre by the queen.”? 

It likewise continued to be in 
vogue for some time in the present 
century, for it is Belinda’s game in 
the Rape of the Lock ; where every 
incident in the whole deal is so de- 


* Falstaff complains that he never had 
any luck since he forswore Primero. 


Q2 
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scribed, that when ombre is for- 
gotten (and it is almost so already) 
it may be revived with posterity 
from that most admirable poem*,. 

l remember moreover to have 
seeu three-cornered tables in houses 
which had old furniture, and 
which were made purposely for this 
game, the number of players being 
only three. 

Quadrille (a species of ombre) 
obtained a vogue upon the disuse 
of the latter, which it maintained 
till whisk was introduced, which 
now prevails not only in England, 
but in most of the civilized parts of 
Europe. 

If it may not be possibly sup- 
posed that the game of trumps 
(which I have before taken notice 
of, asalluded to in one of the old 
plays contained in Dodsley’s Col- 
lection) is whisk, I rather conceive 
that the first mention of that game 
is to be found in Farquhar’s Beaux 
Stratagem, which was written in 
the very beginning +t of the present 
century. It was then played with 
what were called swabbers}, which 
were possibly so termed, because 
they, who had certain cards in 
their hand, were entitled to take up 
a share of the stake, independent 
ofthe general event of the game}j. 


* As for the game at chess in Vida’s 
Latin peems, I never could follow it, after 
line 220, when several pawns are taken on 
each side without being particularised. 
The Latin however cannot be too mnch ad- 
mired of this elegant poem, nor the de- 
scription of many moves, 

+ In 1664 a book was published, enti- 
tuled, the Compleat Gamester, which takes 
no notice of whisk, though it does of ombre 
and miguel. 

t ‘* The clergyman used to play at whisk 
and swahbers.’? Swift. 


|| Swebbers therefore much resemble the 
taking up part of the stake for the aces at 
quadrille, and are properly banished from 
a game of so much skill as whisk, because 
they are apt tedivert the player’s atten- 
tion, 


The fortunate, therefore, clearing 
the board of this extraordinary 
stake, might be compared by sea- 
men to the swabbers (or cleaners of 
the deck) in which sense the term 
is still used, 

Be this as it may, whisk seems 
never to have been played upon 
principles till about fifty years ago, 
whenit was much studied by a set 
of geutlemen who frequented the 
Crown coffee-house in Bedford. 
Row§: before that time it was 
chiefly confined to the servants’ 
hall with adl-fours and put. 

Perhaps, as games are subject to 
revolutions, whisk may be as much 
forgot in the next century as pri- 
mero isat present: in such case, 
what I have thus laid before the so 
ciety may interest future antiqua 
ries. Ifit should, my trouble in 
compiling this dissertation will be 
fully answered. 





CriticaAL Remarks on MixTox, 


To the Editor of the New Universal 
Magazine. 


Sir, 

THOMAS Warton, in his ele 
gant volumes upon Spenser has 
justly taken occasion to censurt 
the phrase (pontifical) in Milton, 
in the following passage : 

** Now had they brought the work by 


wondrous art 
Pontifical.” B. 10. 1. 313. 


The ambiguous term pontifical, 
which may be understood as re 
ferring to something popish as well 


§ Lhave this information from a gentle 
man whois now eighty-six years of age 
The first lord Folkstone was auother of thé 
set. 

They laid down the following rules: 

To play from the strongest suit, to study 
your partner’s hand as much as your OW, 
never to furce your partner unnecessarily, 
and to attend to the score, 
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as to bridge-making, certainly was 
not worth retaining for the sake of 
its felicity or compreheusion of 
meaning: yet, I have no doubt 
that Milton was betrayed into the 
use of it from the following epi- 
gram in the poems of Sannaza- 
rius, 
De jucundo Architect». 

Jucundus geminos fecit tili, Sequana, 

pontes, 

Jure tuum hunc possis dicere ponti- 

Sicem. 

I need hardly inform your clas- 
sical readers why the Roman Pon- 
tifex was so called; ‘* quia,” says 
Varro, ‘* sublicius pons a pontifi- 
cibus factus est primum, et res- 
titutus sepe.” Warburton, who 
of course condemns the miserable 
quaintness of this word in Milton, 
strives, however, to insinuate that it 
might possibly have an allusion to 
catholicism by hinting, ‘ that the 
Roman priesthood were as ready to 
make the way easy to Hell, as sin 
and death did.” 

In this interpretation, however, 
I think the orthodoxy of Warbur- 
ton triumphed over his sagacity as 
acritic. Milton evidently had no 
sinister allusion in the word ponti- 
fical, as may be inferred from his 
use of a nearly similar one, in 
the following lines, which occur 
atonly a short distance from the 
preceding extract. 

*¢ To Hell he now return’d, 

And at the brink of Chaos, near the fvot, 

Of this new wondrous pentifice, unhop’d, 

Met,” &e. 

Before concluding this letter, 
permit me to advert to another 
Imitation of Milton, and which 
I do not remember to have been 
noticed by any of his commen- 
tators. In his Vacation Exercise, 
&@ poem written when he was only 
nineteen, but in many parts as 
truly Miltonic as any thing he 
afterwards composed, there are the 
following beautiful lines ; 





“ The deep transported mond may soar 

Above the whceiing poles, and at Heav’n’s 

door 

Look in?’ 

Trather suspect this image was 
derived from Molinzeus, an old an- 
tagonist of Milton, whoin his Pacis 
celestis anticipatio, says 

Quo tendis anime? Tene dum carnis 

scapha 

Vectus laboras in procelloso mari, 

Penetrare clos, et fures celsissime 

Serenetatis pulsitare fas putas ? 


1] remain, Sir, 


Eton, Yours, truly, 
August 1. T. T. 


Prorosep EMENDATION in Hams 
LET. 


To the Editor of the New Universal 
Magazine. 


Sir, 

TO suggest a new reading in 
Shakspeare, at this time of day, 
must seem like a work of superes 
rogation ; but still, | think there is 
one passage in Hamlet which has 
hitherto been misunderstood, and 
the right interpretation of which I 
was no doubt predestined to accom- 
plish. The passage in question is 
the following partof what the priest 
says to Laertes at the grave of 
Ophelia : 

‘* Her death was doubtful ; 

And, but that great command o’ersways 

the order, 

She should in ground unsanctified have 

lody’d, 

Till the last trumpet: for charitable 

prayers 

Shards, flints and pebbles should be 

thrown on her, 

Yet here she is allowed her virgin crants, 

Her maiden strewments,” &c, 


The expression virgin crants, has 
extremely puzzled the commenta- 
tors ; and several of them have per- 
emptorily decided that it must 
mean chants, i. e. funeral hymns 
or songs, 


{n opposition to this, 
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Rough Water calmed by On. 








however, 1 contend that crants is 
the proper word, and that it is 
derived from the German kranz, 
which signifies a garland or wreathe. 
It is well known to every person 
at all acquaiuted with the aucieut 
customs of this country, that vir- 
ginity among us, as well as among 
other nations, was held a capital 
virtue, and they who died in that 
stute, were rewarded at their 
deaths with a garland or crown on 
their heads, denoting their tri- 
umphant victory over the Insts of 
the flesh. Nay, this honour was 
extended even to a widow that had 
enjoyed but one husband, accord- 
ing to Weaver in his Fun. Mon. 
p- 12. Some years ago, the parish 
clerk of Bromley, in Kent, while 
digging a grave, dug up one of 
these crowns or garlands, which is 
mostly artificially wrought in fila- 
gree work, with gold and silver 
wire, in re-emblance of myrtle, 
{with which plant the fanebrial 

rlands.of the ancients were com- 
— whose leuves are fastened to 
oops of larger wire of iron, 1 
have no doubt, therefore, that 
Shakespeare alluded to one of these 
garlands, as the virgin strewmeut 
of Ophelia, and that the word crants 
is derived from the German kranz, 

{ remaia, Sir, yours, &c. 

Kennington, 


Aug. 21st. R. WILSON, Jun. 





Roveu Water calmed by O11. 


To the Editor of the New Universal 
Magazine. 
Sir, 

TO Dr. Franklin has sometimes 
been ascribed the discovery of 
calming troubled waters by the ap- 
plication of oil ; but certainly the 
fact was known before the time of 
Franklin, as must be familiar to 
every reader of Pliny. I believe, 


indeed, Dr. Franklin himself claim- 


ed no more than what fairly be- 
longed to him, that of confirming 
the report of Pliny and others who 
have mentioned this phenomenon, 
and his discovery of the effects 
which a single drop of oil would 
produce on a large surface of water. 
A similar expedient is practised by 
the Indians who live on the Ameri- 
canlakes ; butin what light this dis- 
covery was considered during the 
dark times of monkery, the follow- 
ing passage may serve to shew : 

“ As St. Germanus, (bishop of 


Auxerre in the beginning of the 


fifteenth century,) was sailing to 
Britain, (to extirpate the heresy of 
Pelagianism which had been plant- 
ed in England by one Agricola, 
son of a Pelavian bishop in the year 
429) ahorrible tempest arose, raised 
by the devil as it afterwards plainly 
appeared. The saint was fast 
asleep in the ship; but, being 
roused by the cries of the pe- 
rishing crew, he rebuked the 
storm, and in the name of the Tri- 
nity sprinkled a few drops of holy 
oil upon the raging waves, and in- 
stantly there was a calm !”’ (See the 
second of Dr. Jortin’s six disserta- 
tions.) 

It is a pity I think that no phi- 
losopher Las found the means of 
applying this remedy on an exten- 
sive scale : it would be so agreeable 
to sail to India and back again 
without the possibility of a sterm 
or shipwreck. How many gallons 
of oil would produce a calm in the 
Bay of Biscay in a rough gale of 
wind ? 

I remain, Sir, yours, &c, 

August 11th. Z. 





Ortern of the Mayor of Garrat. 
To the Editor of the New Universal 
Magazine. 

Sir, 
THE learned antiquary finds + 
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Remedy for the Sione and Gravel. 








pleasure in tracing the origin of 
ancient customs, even when ‘time 
has so altered them as totally to 
obliterate their use. It may there- 
fore not be unpleasing to the gene- 
rality of your readers, while it is 
yet recent in memory, aud an ex- 
isting custom, to record in your 
magazine, the laudable motive that 
gave rise to the farcical custom of 
electing a Mayor of Garrat, which 
is now become truly ridiculous, 

Ihave been told that about sixty 
years ago several persous who lived 
near that part of Wandsworth which 
adjoins to Garrat-lane, had formed 
a kind of club, not merely to eat 
and drink, but to concert measures 
for removing the encroachments 
made on that part of the common, 
and to prevent any others being 
made forthe future. Asthe mem- 
bers were, most of them, persons in 
low circumstances, they agreed, at 
every meeting, to contribute some 
small matter in order to make up 
a purse for the defence of their col- 
lective rights. When a sufficient 
sum of money was subscribed they 
applied to a very worthy attorney 
in that neighbourhood,who brought 
an action against the encroachers 
iv the name of the president, (or, 
as they called him, the Mayon) of 
the club, They guined their suit 
with costs ; the encroachments were 
destioyed ; and ever after, the pre- 
sideut, who lived many years, was 
called ** the Mayor of Garrat.” 

This event happening at the time 
of a general election, the ceremony, 
upon every new parliament, of 
choosing out-door members for the 
borough of Garrat, has been con- 
stantly kept up, and is still conti- 
nued to the great emolument of all 
the publicansin the neighbourhvod, 

I remain, Sir, 
Yours, &c, 

THE GHOST OF SIR H. DIMSDALE. 
Elysium, August 12, 


Remepy for the Srone and 
GRAVEL. 

To the Editor of the New Universal 
Magazine. 


Sir, 

AS you cannot better devote your 
pages, than to the cure or mitiga- 
tion of painful complaints, 1 send 
you the following simple remedy 
for one of the most torturing afflice 
tions that man is liable to, and have 
ne doubt you will readily give it 
admission. 

A gentleman who had been for 
some years afflicted with the usual 
symptoms of the stone in the blad- 
der, met accidentally with Dr. 
Lobb’s ‘* Treatise of Dissolvents for 
the Stone and Gravel,’’ when he 
was induced, on his recommenda- 
tion, to try the use of bergamot 
pears, aud ate a dozen or more every 
day with the rind. In less than a 
week he observed a large red tlake 
in his urine,which, on a slight touch, 
crumbled into the finest powder, 
and this was the case for several suc 
ceeding days. It is now ten years 
since he first tried the remedy, and 
he still continues free from all com- 
plaints of thatkind. It may not 
perhaps be unimportant to observe 
that the pears he used were of the 
small sort, and full of knots. 

In the hope that some other per- 
son may receive beuefit from this, 
at least harmless recipe, 

I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
August 9. P. H, 





Lree@a Queries. 
To the Editor of the New Universal 
Magazine. 
Sir, 
WHEN the young lady ascended 
with Mr. Sadler in the balicon, did 
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Particu'ars relat ve 


to large Deamonas. 








she carry with her all her terrestrial 
rights, securities, and privileges ? 
To how many fathoms above the 
surface of the earth do the statute 
and common law of England ex- 
tend ? Suppose, for a moment, Mr. 
Sadler had robbed his fair com- 
panion of that which once lost can 
never be restored, and she had 
descended upon the earth rapta 
virgo, what rediess could she have 
obtained from any of our tribunals? 
How would an indictment have been 
framed, setting forth the county, 
parish, &c. in which the offence 
was committed ? These are impor- 
tant questions to all future female 
aeronauts who take such daring 
flights with young gentlemen. 
I remain, Sir, yours, &c, 
Q IN THE CORNER, 
Air-street, Piccadilly, August 11. 


Particurars relative to large 
Diamonps. 


To the Editor of the New Universal 
Magazine, 
Srr, 

THOUGH I suppose you have 
too much of the esprit du corps 
about you to be, yourself, the pos- 
sessor of diamonds, or even a dia- 
mond ; yet, as a general caterer for 

ublic amusement, you will, per- 
a give a place to the following 
curious particulars respecting cele- 
brated diamonds, 1 have amassed 
them (not the diamonds, but the 
particulars,) with some trouble, 
and shall be glad to see them made 
public through the medium of 
your miscellany. 

The Duke of Tuscany’s diamonds 
according to Tavermer, weighs 
104; carats, * (the biggest in Eu- 
rope before Governor Pitt’s) is of a 
yellowish water; said to have been 


‘* The carat of pearls, diamonds, &c. 
is four grains; the carat of gold is twenty. 
four grains, 


bought for 75,000 scudi, equal 
to £8,750, of a monk, who bought 
it ata stallin Piazza Navona asa 
bit of crystal, for a single paolo, 
value sevenpence, (Keysler’s Tra- 
vels, 1. 183.) 

The Mogul’s famous diamoud is 
not so broad as Mr. Pitt’s, though 
it exceeds the largest (then) in Eu- 
rope, for depth, (Keysler, IV. 198.) 

The diamond brought into Eng- 
land by Governor Pitt in 1706, 
weighed, when cut, 136} carats; 
was two years in cutting, which 
cost £4500: the pieces sawed off 
were valued at £5000: was sold to 
the crown of France in 1717, for 
£125,000, and was puid for at 
several times. Dr. Mead’s model 
of it measured in the expanse, 
one inch and a quarter; and in 
depth }3ths ofan inch, | have seen 
another account, which makes this 
stone to weigh 127 carats, and that 
it was sold for £120,000. 

In 1741,a diamond was brought 
from the Brazils to the King of 
Portugal, weighing 17 ouuces, in 
shape of a Turkey egg, but much 
bigger, and was found on the sur- 
face of the ground. The same 
account says it weighed 1680 carats, 
or twelve ounces and a half, in 
1746; I suppose after it had been 
cut. 

As the history of all these dia- 
monds is pretty well known, except 
the Duke of Tuscany’s, may it not 
be proposed as a proper subject of 
literary inquiry, ‘* What is be- 
come of all the diamonds of the 
ancients? Are they all lost in the 
ravages of war, &c. or do they still 
subsist in the ancient crowns of the 
present sovereigns of Europe? Or, 
indeed, is it certain that those 
alluded to were true diamonds ?” 

To say a word of the inferior 
stoves. The largest emerald in 
a. dish is at Genoa, though Con- 
damine believes it to be only co 
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His present Majesty. —Coronation An: edote 








loured glass, and the largest granate 
and turquoise are at Venice. See 
the figures of them in Motraye’s 
Travels, The Turquoise vessel is 
eight inches in diameter. (Ib.) 

It is well known that diamonds 
are cut to perfection in Europe 
oaly. Berguen, of Bruges, towards 
the close of the fifteenth century 
was the person who, by cutting, 
gave splendor to diamonds, and 
consequently much increased their 
value, Mr, Hanway, in his Travels, 
mentions a prodigious fine suit of 
horse furniture, of Kouli Khan’s, 
covered with diamonds, but so 
disadvantageously cut, that half 
their splendor was lost. Diamonds 
are now rarely sawn, asthe powder 
of them which comes off in grind- 


ing 1s of great value for cutting 
others, and the sawing is exceed 
ingly tedious, It is done by 
drawing backwards and forwards 
a very fise copper wire; every 
minute almost the wire snaps in 
two, and then afresh one is taken, 
andso on. Diamond powder alone 
is used in this process, and after 
constant working for a month, 
perhaps, a hair like line may be 
perceived on the diamond. 

The fusibility of the diamond in 
a strong heat was discovered some 
years ago by a French chemist; 
but the experiment was rather too 
expensive to be often repeated. 
I remain, Sir, 

Your well wisher, 


JOHN HARWOOD, 


Clifton, 
August 17. 
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Anecdote of his present Majesty. 

When Mr. de la Lande, the 
French astronomer, was in England, 
in August, 1788, he was introduced 
to the king ; and, in complimenting 
him on his zeal for the advance- 
mentjof astronomy, having men- 
tioned the large sum which he had 
laid out on Herschel’s grand tele- 
scope, his Majesty made the follow- 
ing instructive reply, ** it is much 
better to expend money in that 
way, than to expend itin destroying 
mankind,” 


Genuine Nobility. 

Louis XIV. one day said to the 
Duke of Schomberg, “ had it not 
been for your religion, you would 
have been long since a marshal of 
France,”"—** Sire,’ replied the 
Duke, “ since your majesty thinks 
me worthy of that rank, I am satis- 
fied ; I aimed at vothing more.” 


Force of Habit. 
Chirac, the celebrated physician, 
Vou, 1, August, 1814, 


when on his death-bed, felt his own 
pulse, imagining that he was on a 
visit to one of his patients, and 
cried out, ‘I have been called too 
late, the patient has been blooded, 
and he ought to have been purged ; 
he is adead man ;” andina few 
minutes expired. 


A Coronation Anecdote, related by 
Bishop Newton. 


The whole behaviour of George 
Il], at his coronation was justly 
admired and commended by every 
one, and particularly his manner of 
ascending and seating himself on 
his throne after his coronation, No 
actor in the character of Pyrrhusin 
the Distrest Mother, not even Booth 
himself, who was celebrated for it 
in the Spectator, ever ascended the 
throne with so much grace and 
dignity. There was another par- 
ticular, which those only could ob- 
serve who sat near the communion 
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table, as did the prebendaries of 
Westminster, When the king ap- 
proached the communion table in 
order to receive the sacrament, he 
enquired of the Archbishop, whether 
he should not lay aside his crown ? 
The Archbishop asked the Bishop 
of Rochester ; but neither of them 
could say what had heen the usual 
form. The king deterinined within 
himself, that humility best became 
such a solemn act of devotion, and 
took off his crown, and laid it down 
during the administration. 


Anecdote of Mr. Addison, related 
by Dr. Birch. 


Addison and Mr. Temple Sta- 
nyan were very intimate, In the 
familiar conversations which passed 
between them, they were accus- 
tomed freely to dispute each other’s 
opinions. Upon some occasion, 
Mr, Addison lent Stanyan five 
hundred pounds, After this, Mr. 
Stanyan behaved with a timid re- 
serve, deference, and respect; not 
conversing with the same freedom 
as formerly, or canvassing his 
friend’s sentiments. This gave 
vreat uneasiness to Mr. Addison. 
One day they happened to fall up- 
ona subject, onwhich Mr. Stanyan 
had always been used strenuously 
to oppose his opiuion. But, even 
upon this occasion, he gave way to 
what hisfriend advanced, without 
interposing his own view of the mat- 
ter, This hurt Mr. Addison 
much, that he said to Mr. Stanyan, 
** either contradict me, or pay me 
the money ?” 


na 


Anecdotes of Pigalle, the celebrated 
Scu/ptor. 

It has been said that the noblest 
occupation of an orator, is to cele- 
brate the glory of some hero; and 
it may be saidin the like manner, 
that nothing.can be more glorious 
for an artist than to elevate a monu- 





ment toa greatman. Full of this 
idea, Pigalle set out for Ferney, in 
order to form a bust of Voltaire. 
When he arrived, he found the 
poet oppressed with age; his head 
bent towards the earth, and in his 
whole appearance exhibiting the 
strongest marks of decrepitude. 
That he might bring a little life in- 
to his countenance, he thought 
proper to ask him if he was the 
author of La Pucelle. On this 
question, Voltaire’s features be. 
eame brightened up ; he assumed 
a smiling air, and readily complied 
with a request made to him by the 
artist, of reciting a few passages 
of that work. Pigalle took advan- 
tage of the few favourable moments 
which this lucky thought procured 
him; he soon finished his model, 
and sat out next morning, without 
bidding the poet farewell. 

Pigalle beimy desirous of form- 
ing a figure after his own idea, 
which might serve young people as 
a model for the study of the mus- 
cles, and of anatomy, in. the same 
styleas the flayed figure of Michael 
Angelo, an opportunity of execut- 
ing this soon oceurred, A society 
of men of letters proposed to him 
toerect a monument to Voltaire, 
who was then still living; and the 
artist consented, provided he shonld 
not be constrained to cover with 
drapery the figure which he in- 
tended to make of him. This was 
agreed to, and Pigalle began to 
work upon the marble from a living 
model, the ugliest, the mest meagre 
and the most disgusting that could 
be found, Some of his friends re- 
presented to him, that a little 
covering, happily designed, would 
conceal the hideousness of this fi- 
gure, and prevent the eyes from 
fixing their attention but upon 4 
head, which had been so often 
crowned, The artist, however, 
was deaf to all their arguments ; he 
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preferred an exact anatomical repre- 
sentation to a fine statue, and this 
circumstance gave rise to the fol- 
lowing epigram : 

Pigalle au naturel représente Voltaire» 

Le Squelette 4 la fois offre "homme et 

l’auteur 

L’ceil quile voit sans parure étrangére 

Est effraye de sa maigreur. 

Exact as life, the man and author too, 

By Pigalle’s chisel represented, view ; 

Stripp’d of his dress when you inspect 

him near, 

As both, how meagre doth Voltaire ap- 

pear? 

The monument which France 
erected tothe memory of Marshal 
Saxe had been finished for some 
years; but it was not till the year 
1776 that Pigalle went to Stras- 
burgh, to place it in the Lutheran 
church of St. Thomas. He began 
by examining the spot which it was 
to occupy, and took care that the 
chapel should be lighted in a pro- 
per manner. As he foresaw that 
these preparations would be tedious, 
he proposed toa friend who had 
accompanied him, to make a jaunt 
to Berlin, to pay bis respects to his 
Prussian majesty, aud to take a view 
of his Mercury and bis Venus. They 
happened to arrive there on the 
evening preceding the day on which 
the grand Duke of Russia, and 
the Princess of Wirtemberg, his 
intended spouse, were to set out 
for Russia ; and as the king of 
Prussia gave at that time a grand 
supper, Pigalle with his friend stood 
at the entrance of the hall among a 
great crowd of other spectators. 
Our artist having caught the king’s 
eye as being a stranger, his majes- 
ty gave orders that he should be 
admitted; and at the same time 
sent to enquire the name of that 
Frenchman, Tell the king, replied 
his friend, that be is the author of 
the Mercury. His Prussian majes- 
ty was at that time highly offended 
with an article inserted in a journal 





called the Mercury ; aud the am- 
biguous answer of Pigalle’s friend 
prevented the king from taking 
tarther notice of the artist, to whom 
he no doubt would have paid every 
mark of respect and attention. 
The disdainful indifference of the 
prince greatly mortified Pigalle, 
and he would have immediately 
departed, had he not been desirous 
of seeing his Mercury and his Ve- 
nus, which were at Potsdam. He 
went thither the next day, and after 
examining the first, said, “ I should 
be very sorry if 1 had not executed 
something better since.” 





Anecdote of Amanda, the Mistress 
of Thomson. 


Every one will recollect the 
Amanda, whom Thomson intro- 
duces as the companion of hisrural 
walks, in the following lines, in 
which the poet and the lover are 
equally happy : 

Andthou, Amanda,come, pride of my song! 

Form’d by the Graces, loveliness itself ! 

Come with those downcast eyes, sedate 
and sweet, 

Those looks demure that deeply pierce 
the soul, 

Where with the light of thoughtful rea- 
son mixt, 

Sits lively Fancy, and the feeling Muse ! 

This lady herself encouraged the 
addresses of Thomson ; but the 
prejudices of her mother were 
not to be overcome, ‘* What!’ 
she would say, ‘ shall my daughter 
marry a poet !”—She wasat break- 
fast with her one morning, when a 
gentleman came in who was unace 
quainted with their connections, 
On their enquiring the news of the 
day, he answered ‘“*‘ Mr. Thomson 
is dead.”’—‘* What Thomson ?” 
exclaimed Amanda,—* The poet, 
Madam,” he replied. The pre~ 
sence of her mother no longer awed 
her. She fainted away, 
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Amanda, however, though the 
mistress of a poet, does not appear 
to have been too romantic; and 
was soon after happily married to a 
gallant admiral. 

Royal Retort. 

King James used to say, that he 
never kuew a modest man make 
hisway ina court. As he was re- 
peating this expression one day,a 
David Floyd, who wasthen in wait- 
ing ut his majesty’s elbow, replied 
bluntly, —* Pray, Sir, whose fault 
is that ?”’ The king stood corrected, 
and was silent. 

Practical Deism. 

Among words which, in their 
present acceptation, are far remote 
from their original and rigid 
meaning, nove perhaps are more 
striking than deism and freethink- 
ing. The former, which, in its 
strictimport signifies nothing more 
than a belief in the existence of 
the Deity, in opposition to atheism, 
is now universally understood of all 
persons who reject the christian 
revelation ; and the word freethink- 
ing, which should convey the idea 
of a man of a liberal and ingeni- 
ous disposition, free from vulgar 
prejudices and unmanly bigotry, 
aud ipvestigatiug truth with virtu- 
ous views and adeep veneration of 
the Supreme Being, is now com- 
monly appropriated to those per- 
sons who, from a love of singularity, 
and affectation of superior under- 
standing, or innate malignity of 
mind, would combat truths the 
most universally received and re- 
vered iu all ages and in all coun- 
tries, and would dissolve those 
satred ties by which society is 
united, and destroy those hopes of 
immortality which God has given, 
as incentives to virtue, and the 
best security of our happiness here 
and hereafter, 

An anecdote of the late Mr. 
Mallet «affords a remarkable in- 


stance of the truth of this observa- 
tion, and cannot fail to convey 
some useful advice. This gentleman 
was a great freethinker, and a very 
free speaker of his free thoughts, 
He made no scruple to disseminate 
his opinions wherever he could 
introduce them, At his ewn table, 
the lady of the house, who was a 
staunch advocate for her husband's 
opinions, would often, in the 
warmth of argument, say,—** Sir, 
we deists,”” 

The lecture upon the non cre- 
denda of the freethinkers was 
repeated so often, and urged with 
so much earnestness, that the infee 
rior domestics became soon as able 
dispntants as the heads of the 
family. The fellow, who waited at 
table, being thoroughly convinced, 
that for any of his misdeeds he 
should have no after account to 
make, was resolved to profit by 
the doctrine, and made off with 
many things of value, particularly 
the plate. Luckily he was so closely 
pursued, that he was brought back 
with his prey to his master’s house, 
who examined him before some 
select friends. At first, the man 
was sullen, and would answer no 
questions ; but, being urged to 
givea reason for his infamous be- 
haviour, he resolutely said,—* I 
had heard you so often talk of the 
impossibility of a future state, and 
that after death there was no re- 
ward for virtue, nor punishment for 
vice, that | was tempted to commit 
the robbery.”—* Well; but you 
rascal,”’ replied Mallet, ** had you 
no fear of the gallows ?”—* Sir,” 
said the fellow, looking sternly at 
his master, ** what is that to you, if 
I had amind to venture that ? You 
had removed my greatest terror ; 
why should I fear the least ?” 


James I. 
Notwithstanding all that has 
been said of the unfortunate 
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James the Second, there were 
some traits im his character which 
marked a true British spirit, as 
well as strong feelings of humanity. 
The latter quality was manifested 
in the battleof the Boyne, when, 
with great agitation, he exclaimed, 
** Oh ! spare my English subjects !” 
—and the following auecdote 
equally demonstrates his high sense 
of British valour and attachment 
to the honour of this country: 
when the French ambassador, 
D’ Avaux, first informed him that 
the English fleet had been defeated 
by the French in Bantry Bay, James, 
witha generous peevishness, an- 
swered, ‘* C’est bien la premiere 
fois donc’’—** it is the first time, 
then.”’ Considering that the un- 
fortunate monarch was then wholly 
dependent on the French, such an 
exclamation does honour to his 
character as a Briton, and will tend 
to soften the resentment in which 
his memory is held, in all liberal 
minds, 


Letter from Moreau to Bonaparte. 
The following letter was pub- 
lished in “ Les Nouvelles a la 
Main,” printed at Paris, March 9, 
1804.—It is addressed to ** Mon- 
sieur Bonaparte, the first consul, by 
Citizen Moreau, the Victor of Ho- 
henlinden, now a close prisoner in 
the Temple.” 
From the dungeon in the Temple, 
Fentose 10th, year 12th, 
March 1, 1804, 

e Sir,—Since your ambition re- 
quires more victims, strike, but do 
not calumniate those you butcher. 
—Wade in the blood of innocence, 
— spare honour in taking away 
ife, 

** If you expect from me the 
supplicant’s petition, read no far- 
ther. In this dungeon where your 
tyranny has plunged me, I am 
more elevated than you upon your 


usurped throne. So say all just 
men of my contemporaries, and fu- 
ture ages will confirm their sen- 
tence. No, Sir, on the borders of 
eternity I call you to an account 
for your treason against my coun 
try and against myself. Do you 
remember our mutual agreement 
on the 8th November 1799 ? Talley- 
rand, Sieyes, and Le Fevre were 
present. I promised to die by 
your side in the attempt of remov- 
ing the Directorial tyrants. You 
swore to establish a government, 
not depending upon the life of one 
individual, not tyrannical, but 
firm, stable and liberal ; bestowing 
freedom on Frenchmen, and worthy 
to obtain, by gratitude from foreign 
nations, that confidence aud esteem 
which your predecessors and your- 
self have comma.:ded by the dread 
of your bayonets. When I shortly 
afterwards went to head armies— 
disorganized and defeated—your 
last words were:—* I know your 
love of the country ; be victorious, 
and France shall force admiration, 
even from her rivals and foes, by the 
liberty she enjeys at home, and by 
the generosity of her external nego« 
ciations ?"* How have you ful. 
filled these great promises? how 
have you respected these oaths ? 
In my degraded country, I see 
nothing "but cringing slaves and 
proud tyrants ! base placemen and 
infamons spies. Every where in 
Europe, from Sicily to Moscow, 
yourself and your government are 
alike feared and detested. Deny 
these facts if you can! You have 
long followed the example of Sylla 
the triumvir ; imitate, fora month 
only, Sylla, the private citizen ; and 
you shall be convinced, that the 
compliments of selfish and enslaved 
princes prove no more the standard 
of merit in a governor, than the 
flattery of vile courtiers, or the 
praise of corrupted connselbors, 
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‘* Butas this will probably be 
the last time that you will hear 
from me, consider what I now tell 
you not as the envious declamation 
of an imprisoned rival general, but 
as the genuine effusion of the mind 
of adying patriot, who forgives his 
death in your ingratitude. You 
pretend that my countrymen are 
happy, and satisfied with your 
government. Let it be so, though 
slaves can have no opinion, or at 
least dare not express one. But 
you are mortal as well as myself. If 
you love Frenchmen, let vot their 
happiness depend upon your life. 
You have too much sense not to 
know that, with you the consulate 
for life will expire in the Bonaparte 
family ; and other pretenders of 
other upstart families will combat 
for, annihilate, oroccupy a consular 
throne, of only some few years 
standing. As to your right of ap- 
poiuting a successor in your will, 
remember that Louis XIV. the 
royal de-cendant of fifty kings, was, 
after areign of upwards of three- 
score years, not five minutes a 
corpse before his will was overturn- 
ed, a will approved by the princes 
of the blood, registered in bis par- 
liament, and applauded by all his 
courtiers ; and that the Duke of 
Maine was shut up a prisoner when 
he expected to rule as regent. 

“ To prevent our children and 


grandemildren from suffering the 
wretchedness of their forefathers, 
by turns tormented by anarchy, or 
crushed by tyranny; and from 
witnessing those scenes of horror, 
terror, and scandal, we have seen; 
recal the legal heir to the throne of 
France, and limit severely his au- 
thority : make hima king, but not 
a despot. Such was the plan of 
Pichegru, of myself, and of Georges: 
and with this plan your preserva- 
tion was necessarily connected, 
because we wanted your fortune, 
your talents, and your rank, as 
well as our own services, to watch 
the reign ofasovereign who, though 
misfortunes may have made him 
prudent, sufferings liberal, and grae 
titude just; may, by relatives less 
patriotic than himself, be tempted 
to extend his power. 

** IT defy your grand judge and 
horde of spies to prove any thing 
contrary to this assertion. My 
wife, my mother in-law, aud my 
brother know nothing of this loyal 
undertaking ; and I should regard 
the day of my death with greater 
satisfaction than those of my tri- 
umphs, could I but hope that it 
served to make my country flou- 


rishing, my fellow citizens free and ° 


prosperous, and worthy of liberty 
and prosperity, 
‘© Moreau.” 
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LITERARY REVIEW. 


a 


Lara,a Tale. Jacqueline, a Tale. 
1 Vol. 8vo. pp. 128. 1814. 

THIS little volume is the joint 
production of two writers, no less 
distinguished from each other by 
their rank in life than by their 
poetical capacity. Lord Byron is 
the author of Lara,and Mr. Rogers 
of Jacqueline. In a short preface 
his lordship says, that Jacqueline 
was added by his request, aud that 
it was his wish ‘ it should occupy 
the first pages of the volume:” but 
the tenacious courtesy of his friend 
would not permit this, a resolution 
at which we are somewhat surprised. 
Mr. Rogers consented that his 
verses should appear in the same 
volume with Lord Byron’s poetry : 
we wonder he forgot that his only 
chance of being read was by stand- 
ing first. To pass from the 
energetic and vivid composition 
of Lord Byron to the feeble no- 
thingness of Mr. Rogers, is to sup- 
pose that he who can relish brandy 
will sip milk and water. If he 
chose his station from a just esti- 
mate of its propriety, we must then 
confess that his modesty is greater 
than his judgment. 

With regard to Lara, we needed 
not Lord Byron’s hint to discover 
that it is asequel to the Corsair. 
lara is Conrad returned to his 
patrimonial estates, The same 
dark and mysterious being; the 
tame incomprehensible and fearful 
creature ; the same haughty, fero- 
cious, and unrelenting character is 
preserved, though the name be 
changed. The clouds that pb- 
scure the history of the Corsair, 
impend over that of Lara; and he 
dies at last without any disclosure 
ofthe causes that led to his per- 
verted heroism, or his gloomy 





abjuration of mankind. Perhaps, 
this developement will be the sub- 
ject of some future effort of Lord 
Byron’s pen. 

The poem opens with the return 
of Lara,“ the long self-exciled chief= 
tain,’’to his **wide domain;’’and after 
a few lines, describing the length 
of his absence, and its effects, he 
is thus powerfully depicted : 


He comes at last in sudden loneliness, 
And whence they know not, why they need 
not guess ; 
They more might marvel, when the greet- 
ing’s o’er, [before : 
Not that he came, but came not long 
No train is his beyond a single page, 
Of foreign aspect, and of tender age. 
Years had roll’d on, and fast they speed 
away 
To those that wander as to those that stay ; 
But Jack of tidings from another clime 
Had lent a flagging wing to weary Time. 
They see, they recognise, yet almost deem 
The present dubious, or the past a dreain. 
He lives, nor yet is past his manhood’s 
prime, {touch’d by time; 
Though seared by toil, and something 
His faults, whate’er they were, if scarce 
forgot, 
Might be untaught him by his varied lot; 
Nor good nor ill of late were known, his 
name 
Might yet uphold his patrimonial fame. 
His soul in youth was haughty, but his sins 
No more than pleasure from the stripling 
wins 5 {course, 
And such, if not yet harden’d in their 
Might be redeem’d, nor ask a long remorse. 


And they indeed were changed—'tis 
guickly seen {been; 
Whate’er he be, ’twas not what he had 
‘That brow in furrow’d lines had fix’d atlast, 
And spake of pa-sions, but of passion past ; 
The pride, but not the fire, of early days, 
Coldness of mien, and carelessness of 
praise ; 
A high demeanour, and a glance that took 
Their thoughts from others by-a single look ; 
And that sarcastic levity of tongue, 
Tie stinging of a heart the world hath stung, 
That darts in seeming playfulness around, 
Aud makes those feel that will not own Ule 
wound 5 : 
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All these seem’d his, and something more 
benecth [vreathe, 
Than glance could well reveal, or accent 
Ambition, glory, love, thecommon am 
‘Thatsome can conquer, and that all would 
claim, [strive, 
Within his breast appear’d no more to 
Ye! seem’d as iaiely they had been alive ; 
Ani some deep feeling it were vain to trace 
At moments lighten’d o’er his livid face. 


Not much he lov’d long question of the 
past, 

Nor told of wondrous wilds, and desarts vast 

In those far lands where he had wan- 
dered lone, 

And—as himself would have 
unknown : 

Yet these iv vain his eye could searcely scan 

Nor glean experience from his fellow man ; 

But what be had beheld be shunn’d to 
show, 

As hardly worth a stranger’s care to know ; 

If still more prying such enquiry grew, 

His brow fell darker, aud his words more 
few. 


it seem— 


Not unrejoiced to see him once again, 
Warm was his welcome tothe haunts of 
men ; [mand, 
Born of high lineage, link’d in high com- 
He mingled with the Magnates of bis land ; 
Join’d the carousals of the great and gay, 
And saw them smile or sigh" their hours 
away ; 
But stil! he only saw, and did not share 
The common pleasure or the general care ; 
He did not follow what they all pursued 
With hope still baffled, still to be re- 
new’d ; 
Nor shadowy honour, nor substantial gain, 
Nor beauty’s preference, and the rival’s 
pain: 
Around him some mysterious circle thrown 
Repell’d approach, and showed him still 
alone ; 
Upon his eye sate something of reproof, 
That kept at least frivolity aloof; [near, 
And things more timid that beheld bim 
Insilence gaz’d, or whisper’d mutual fear ; 
And they the wiser, friendlier few con- 
fess’d, [express’d. 
They deem’d him better than his air 


In the progress of the poem this 
portrait is heightened by some 
additional touches, but no new ex- 
pression is given to the character, 
This sameness -isa blemish. The 
qualities of Lara, strange and awful 
as they are, might be exhibited 





more forcibly by a few master- 
strokes, than by reiterated intensity 
of colouring, where no novelty is 
imparted, It is expansion without 
variety: a level lawn, where the 
herbage may be variegated in its 
shades; but still the eyes unrelieved 
by conspicuous diversity, 

The narrative of this poem is 
slight, andeasily told. After Lara’s 
return, he attends the festival ofa 
neighbouring Baron (Otho) where 
he meetsa knight called Sir Ezzelin: 
this knight recognises Lara, and 
drops some mysterious words which 
alarm him, Otho interposes, and 
suggests that Lara and Sir Ezzelin 
should meet on the ensuing day, 
when, if the latter had any thing to 
advance derogatory from the former, 

might be answered, This is 
le to; but Sir Ezzelin appears 
not, and the reader is left to infer 
that he was waylaid by Lara on his 
return home, and murdered. Lara, 
however, repairs to the hall of Otho 
next day: when he finds that Sir 
Ezzelin does not attend, he sarcas- 
tically hints at his absence, Otho 
vindicates the honor of his friend, 
aud Lara, incensed, defies him to 
combat, It is accepted, and Otho 
is wounded, A feud between the 
two houses ensues, and, in an affray, 
Lara is killed. 

Such is briefly the outline of this 
tale: and afew more extracts must 
terminate our account of it. Lara 
has a page, called Kaled, who after- 
wards proves to be a woman, pro- 
bably the Gulnare who followed the 
fortunes of the Corsair. The fol- 
lowing description of her, while 
yet supposed to be a male, is 
felicitously executed : 


Light was his form, and darkly delicate 

That brow whereon his native sun ha: sate, 

But had not marr’d, though in his beams 
he grew, 

The cheek where oft the unbidden blush 

shone through ; 
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Yet not such blush as mounts when heaJth 
would show 
All the heart’s hue in that delighted glow ; 
But ’twas a hectic tint of secret care 
That for aburning moment fevered there ; 
And the wild sparkle of his eye seemed 
caught [thought, 
From high, and lightened with electric 
Though its black orb those long low lashes 
fringe, 
Had tempered with a melancholy tinge ; 
Yet less of sorrow than of pride was there, 
Or if*twere grief, a grief that none should 
share : [his age, 
And pleased not him the sports that please 
The tricks of youth, the frolics of the page, 
For hours on Lara he would fix his glance, 
As all forgotten in that watchful trance; 
And from his chief withdrawn, he wandered 
lone, (none ; 
Brief were his answers, and his questions 
His walk the wood, his sport some foreign 
book ; [brook ; 
His resting-place the bank that curbs the 
He seemed, like him he served, to live 
apart [heart ; 
From all that Jures the eye, and fills the 
To know no brotherhood, and take from 
earth [ birth. 
No gift ‘beyond that bitter boon—vur 


The following extract relates the 
presuined assassination of Sir Ez- 
zelin. with great poetic effect, 
Speaking of the death of Lara, he 
says : 


And Lara sleeps not where his fathers 
sleep, [deep ; 
But where he died his grave was dug as 
Nor is his morta) sluiober less profound, 
Though priest nor bless’d, nor marble 
deck’d the mound ; [grief 
And he was mourw’d by one whose quict 
Less. loud, ovtiasts a peuple’s for their 
chief. 
Vain was all question ask’d her of the past, 
And vain e’en menace—silent to the last ; 
She told nor whence nor why she left 
behind 
Her all for one who seem’d but little kind. 
Why did she love him? Curious fool !— 
be still— 
Is human love the growth of human will ? 
To her he might be gentleness; the stern 
Have deeper thoughts than your dull eves 
discern, [not how 
And when they love, your smilers guess 
Beats the strong heart, though less the lips 
avow, {the chain 
They were not common links that form’d 


VoL. 1, August, 1814. 


That bound to Lara Kaled’s heart and 

brain ; [unfold, 
But that wild tale she brook’d not to 
And seal’d is now each lip that could have 


told. 
They laid him in the earth, and on his 
breast «[rest, 


Resides the wound that sent his soul to 
They found the seatter’d dints of many a 
scar [wars 
Which were not planted there in recent 
Where’er had pass’d his summer years of 
life 
It seems they vanish’d in a land of strife ; 
But all unknown his glory or his guilt, 
These only told that somewhere blood wag 
spilt, [past, 
And Ezzelin, who might bave spoke the 
Return’d no more—that night appear’d 
his Jast. 
Upon that night (a peasant’s is the tale) 
A Serf that cross’d the intervening vale, 
When Cynthbia’s light almost gave way to 
morn, 
And nearly veil’d in mist her waning horn; 
A Serf, that rose betimes to thread the 
wood, [dren’s food, 
And hew the bough that bonght his chil- 
Pass’d by the river that divides the plain 
Of Otho’s lands and Lara’s broad domain: 
He heard a tramp—a horse and horseman 
broke [cloak 
From out the wood—before him was a 
Wrapt round some burthen at his saddles 
bow, [ brow. 
Bent was his head and hidden was his 
Rous’d by the sudden sight at sucha time, 
And some foreboding that it might be 
crime, [course, 
Himself unheeded watch’d the stranger's 
Who reached the river bounded from his 
horse, [bore 
And Jifiing thence the burthen which he 
Heav’d up the bank, and dash’d it frown the 
shore, [seem’d to watch, 
Then paused, and Jook’d, and turned, and 
And still another burried glance would 
snatch, [flow’d, 
And fullow with his step the stream that 
As if even yet tuo much its surface showed : 
At once he started, stoop’d, around him 
strowp [stone: 
The winter floods had scatter’d heaps of 
Of these the heaviest thence be gather’d 
there, {care. 
And slung them with a more than common 
Meautime the Serf had crept to where 
unseen [might mean ; 
Himself might safely mask what this 
He caught a glimpse, as of a floating 
breast, 
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And something glittered starlike on the 
vest, [trunk 

But ere he well could mark the buoyant 

A massy fragment smote it, and it sunk; 

It rose again but indistinct to view, 

And left the waters of a purple bue, 

Then deeply disappear’d: the horseman 
gaz’d 

Till ebbed the latest eddy it had rais’d ; 

Then turning, vaalted on his pawing steed, 

And instant spurr’d him into panting speed. 

His face was mask’d—the features of the 
dead, [dread ; 

If dead it were, escaped the observer’s 

Butif in sooth a star its bosom bore, 

Buch is the badge that knighthood ever 
wore, 

And such ’tis known Sir Ezzelin had worn 

Upon the night that led to such a morn. 

If thus he perish’d, Heaven receive his 
soul! 

His undiscover’d limbs to ocean roll; 

And charity upon the hope would dwell 

It was not Lara’s hand by which he fell, 

Our readers will discern from the 
few specimens which our limits 
permit us to include, that Lara 
possesses all the characteristic ex- 
cellencies of Lord Byron’s genius, 
vigor, animation, and dignity of 
sentiment, with fluency and energy 
of versification. 

It is a lamentable falling off to 
speak of Jacqueline ; but as it is 
thrust upon our notice in such com- 
pany, we must say something. 
Jacqueline is a tale for children, 
Its simplicity occasionally borders 
upon nonsense, and its gaudy vein 
of sentiment often reminded us of 
a Minerva novel. Jacqueline, for 
instance, lights her papa’s fire, (p. 
103) gives him his snuff-box, (104) 
blows bubbles with her brother, 
ib.) and erams children with “ bar- 
ley-cakes,”’ (ib.) all very amiable 
qualities no doubt, but rather too 
common to be affecting, Then she 
runs away with her lover, which 
makes her father angry; but she 
comes back when she is married and 
he forgives her, This is the sum 


and substance of Jacqueline, an 
exquisite effusion of womeaning 





couplets, which simpering beaus 
may perhaps call divine, and school- 
girls read with sympathetic rap 
ture; but which criticism must 
despise for the facility of its struc- 
ture, and reason neglect for its 
dulness and vacancy. . That Mr. 
Rogers, however, may not complain 
heis condemned without a hearing, 
we will extract one specimen of his 
poem : 


And who but she could soothe the boy, 
Or turn his tears te tears of joy ? 

Long had she kissed him as he slept, 
Long o’er his pillow hung and wept ; 
And, as she passed her father’s door, 

She stood as she would stir no more. 
But she is gone, and gone for ever ! 

No, never shall they clasp her—never, 
They sit and listen to their fears ; 

And he, who thro’ the breach had led 
Over the dying and the dead, 

Shakes if a cricket’s cry he hears! 

Ob! she was good as she was fair. 
None—none on earth above her ! 

As pure in thought as angels are, 

To know her was to love her. 

When little, and her eyes, her voice, 
Her every gesture said “ rejoice,” 

Her coming was a gladness ; 

And, as she grew, her modest grace, 
Her down-cast look ’twas heav’n to trace, 
When, shading with her hand her face, 
She half inclined to sadness. 

Her voice, whate’er she said, enchanted ; 
Like music to the heart it went. 

And her dark eyes—how eloquent ! 
Ask what they would, ’twas granted. 
Her father loved her as his fame ; 
—And Bayard’s self had done the same ! 


Could the most maliguant critie 
find sillier lines in the pages of 
Ambrose Phillips ? 


How to be happy, or the agreeable 
Hours of Human Life, being ¢ 
Series of Essays on the Influences 
which produce Happiness, with 
humorous and satirical Charace 
teristics ; by George Brewer. 
1 vol. 8vo. 1814, 

IF Mr. Brewer has found happie 
ness in composing this volume, we 
rejoice; but if the perusal of it 
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could have made us happy we 
should grieve. Happiness is merely 
a relative term :; some men find it 
in debauchery, and some in virtues 
some in folly and some in wisdom. 
Mr. Brewer, if he has discovered it 
at all, (which we much doubt) has 
picked it up from a mass of dulness 
where no one but himself would 
have looked for it. He dedicates 
his volume to George Colman, and 
eulogises his patron’s sagacity be- 
cause he discovered his (Mr. B.’s) 
talents: a proof, which only one 
man in the world will not dispute, 
Mr. Brewer writes, as many persons 
talk, without thinking ; and by the 
help of a few shreds of French, some 
patches of school-boy Latin, and a 
plentiful store of fashionable slang, 
he constructs such sentences as 
strangle the smile they are intended 
to produce. One “has no more 
predilection for poetry than. a 
pig’—another “ makes a recon- 
noissance and debouehed a pun”’— 
athird calls ‘‘a peck of troubles, 
a pack of nonsense”-—while, in 
another part we are told that ‘ poor 
poets Bivouac” at a * bookseller’s 
door on Saturday night for their 
pittance.” Mr. Brewer thinks he 
has great skill in drawing charac- 
ters: wethink so too; but they are 
characters of nothing. We have 
Condescensia, Prudentia, Perver- 
silia, Simplicia, Tommy Negus, 
Billy Muzzy, and in short all that 
the milliner and the tap-room can 
supply. Ofsuch stuff is this volume 
‘composed, Three things concern- 


§2 


ing It surprise us: first, that it was 
ever written ; secondly, that it was 
ever printed; thirdly, that it was 
ever published, A greater surprise 
than all would be, if it were ever 
read, 


ee ee 


Eighteen Hundred and Thirteen: 
a Poem in two Parts ; by Mrs. 
Grant of Laggan. 1 vol. 1814, 


OF this lady we would wish to 
say less than we think, because we 
cannot honestly say much that will 
give her pleasure. It is uot smooth 
lines and good sense that coustitute 
poetry; if they did, her claim 
would be indisputed. The events 
of the last year deserved to be re- 
corded in language that may never 
perish ; but we ate afraid Mrs, 
Grant’s well meant effort will hardly 
survive the present year, Weadmit 
that her couplets flow with much 
fluency, and she occasionally rises 
to a prettiness of thought; but the 
grandeurof conception orthe felicity 
of language that might adequately 
pourtray the great transactions of 
the period embraced by Mrs, Grant’s 
poem we look for in vain. It cane 
not be too often impressed upon 
those who are tempted to write, that 
rimes and measured cadencesarenot 
poetry, and that reflections which 
would attract notice if delivered in 
prose, lose even their respectability 
as plain, sober truths, when foolishly 
aspiring to be what they are not, 
the vivid and impassioned senti- 
ments of the poet. 
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Lamentation of a single Woman 
over the Cradle of her Child, 


( From the German.) 


SWEET infant, glowing are thy cheeks, 
As is the roseat light of morn ; 
The tints of health and ruddy life, 
Thy little round wor face adorn : 
The peace of God thy smile reveals, 
The calm of heaven thy bosom 
teems 
Angels of innocence are nigh, 
To fan on thee their golder dreams. 


Once I was pure and blest like thee, 
Knew but affections calm and mild; 
My God! why tauglt’st thou me to 

love? 
O that I yet remained a child! 
The spirits of those vernal days 
Pass me with dowucast looks of 
gloom. 
O ianocence ! no prayer, no sigh, 
Recals thee from the early tomb. 


Thy daughter, modesty, has fallen low, 
A voice of sighing from each echo 
speaks; 
Burst are the bands that chastity im- 
os’d, 
Shame and remorse have bleach’d 
these cheeks. 
An orphan outcast from my parents’ 
home ; 
The household circle knows my place 
no more. 
She, once so dear, averts her doubt. 
ful look, 
F’en friendship blushes for the love she 
bore. / 


Companions, weep for me, bewail my 

youth ; 
You on whose brows the virgin’s 

chaplet stays; 

Remember me when glows the pulse 
of love, 

And Jet the seraph virtue guideyour 
ways. 





Trust not the flattering lip of trea- 
cherous man, 
He'll cast you off with heedless heart- 
less sneers, 
And from the roseate brink of plea- 
sure clift, 
Will spurn you into misery's gulf of 
tears. 


False 7, for whom I ventured all in 
ife, 
That hope could promise or my fale 
coutroul ; 
For whom | weuld have given the 
world away, 
And the more precious blessing of 
my soul! 
Father, who art in heaven, forgive thy 
child ! 
Must chill mistrust o’ er every accent 
lour ? 
Is it but to beguile our innocence 
That words of praise, anid tones of 
passion pour? 


Why does my heart recal those fatal 
* hours? 
Still the thought vibrates in my 
quiv’ring breast, 
And imust, unt beneath the yew tree’s 
shade 
This meuld’ring frame amid the 
turf shall rest. 
Angel of death and peace from Hea- 
ven descend, 
And rid me soon of this internal strife: 
Calmer of human sorrow downward bend 
Thy dimmer torch, and quench this 
spark of life. 
W. T. 





Ode, translated from the Persian 
of the Poet Hafez. 
Sweer maid if thou would’st charm 
my sight, 
And bid these arms thy neck unfold, 
That rosy cheek, that lily band, 
Would give thy poet more delight, 
Than all Becara’s vaunted gold, 
Than all the gems of Samar 
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Softly. an Ode. 











Boy, let yon liquid ruby flow, 
And bid thy pensive heart be glad. 
Whate’er the frowning zealots 
say, 
Tell them their Eden cannot shew 
A stream soclear as Reenabad, 
A bower to sweet as Moselay, 


Oh ! when these fair perfidious maids, 
Whose eyes our secret haunts infest, 
Their dear destructive charn)s dis- 


play ; 
Each glance my tender breast invades, 
And robs my wounded soul of rest, 
As Tartars seize their destin’d 


piey. 


In vain with love our bosoms clow: 
Can all our tears, can all oti sighs, 
New lustre to those charms im- 
part ? 
Can cheeks wheré living roses blow, 
Where nature spreads her richest 


dyes, 
Reyuire the borrowed gloss of 
art? 


Speak not of fate—ah !—change: the 
theme, 
And talk of odours, talk of wine, 
Talk of the flowers that round us 
bloom ; 
"Tis all a cloud, ’tis all a dream! 
To love and joy thy thoughts con- 
fine, 
Nor hope to pietce the sacred 
gloom. 


Beauty has such resistless power, 
That even the chaste Egyptian 
dame 
Sigh’d for the bloottiiing Helitew 
boy: 
For her bee fatal was the hour, 
When to the banks of Nilus came 
A youth so lovely and sv éoy ! 


But ah! sweet maid, my counsel hear, 
(Youth should attend when those ad- 
vise 
Whom long experience renders 
sare) 
While music chatms the ravished ear, 
While sparkling cups delight our 
eyes, 
Be gay and scorn the frowus of 
age. 


What cruel anewer have | heard ! 
And yet by heav’n, I love thee still : 
Can ought be cruel from thy lip ? 
Yet say, how fell that bitter word 
From —- streams of sweetness 
fill, 
Which nought but drops of honey 


sip? 


Go boldly forth, my simple lay, 
Whose accents flow with artless ease,. 
Like Orient pearls at random 
strung : 
Thy notes are sweet the damsels say : 
But, oh! far sweeter if they please 
The nymph for whom these noles 
are sung. 





Softly, an Ode, from the same. 
Disevisen last night, 1 rush'd from 
hoine, 
To seek the palace of my soul : 
I réeach’d. by silent steps the dome 
- Andto her chamber 'soft/y stole. 


On a gay various couch reclin’d, 
In sweet repose I saw the maid; 
My breast, like aspins to the wind, 
To love’s alarums softly play’d. 


Two fingers, then, to half expanse, 
I trembling op’d—withfear oppress'd; 
With these I pulled her veil shunei, 
Then softly pulled her to my breast, 


‘© Who art thou, wretch!” my angel 
cry’d ; 
Whisp’ring, I,said—‘* Thy slave :-— 
thy swain : 
But hush, my love! forbear to chide : 
Speak softly, lest some hear the 
strain.” 


Trembling with love, with hope, and 
fear, 
At length her ruby lips I press’d : 
Sweet kisses oft—mellifluous—dear— 
Softly 1 snatch’d—was softly bless'd. 


“ O let me,” now inflam’d'l said, 
“+ My idol clasp withia these arms :” 
“ Remove the light’—deep'sigh'd the 
maid— 
“Come sefl/y, come.-preventalarms.’, 


Now by her side with bliss L.glaw’d,— 

Switt few ibe oight iaamorous plays. 
At length the moring’s herald.orow’d; 
When sofily thence 1 bent my way, 
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Progress of November. 








The Progress of November; an 
Ode. By a Lady. 


Now yellow autumn’s leafy ruins lie, 

In faded splendour on the desert 
plain, 

Far from the noise of madding crowds 


Ys 
To wake in solitude the mystic 
strain: 
A theme of import high I dare to sing, 
While fate impels my hand to strike 
the trembling string. 


Bright on my harp the meteors gleam, 
As thro’ the shades, they glancing 
shine; 
Now the winds how}, the night birds 
scream, 
And yelling ghosts the chorus join: 
Chimeras dice, from Fancy’s deepest 


hell, 
Fly o’er yon hallow’d tower, and toll 
the passing bell. 


November hears the dismal sound, 
As slow advancing from the pole 
He leads the months their wintry 
round : 
The es clouds attendant 
rol, 
Where frown a giant-band, the sons of 
care, 
Dark thoughts, presages fell, and com- 
fortiess despair. 


O’er Britain's isle they spread their 
wings, 
And shades of death dismay the 
land ; 
November wide his mantle flings, 
And lifting high his vengeful hand, 
Hurls down the demon Spleen, with 
powers combin’d 
To check the springs of life, and crush 
th’ enfeebled mind. 


Thus drear dominion he maintains, 
Beneath a cold inclement sky ; 
While noxious fogs, and drizzling 
rains, 
On Nature’s sickening bosom lie ; 
The opening rose of youth untimely 
fares 
And Hope’s fair friendly light beams 
dimly thre’ the shades. 





Now prowls abroad the ghastly fiend: 
« Fell Suicide!”” whom Phrenzy 
bore, 
His brows with writhing serpents 
twin’d, 
His mantle steep’d in human gore. 
The livid flames around his eye-balls 


play, 
Stern Horror stalks before, and Death 
pursues his way, 


Hark! is not that the fatal stroke, 
See where the bleeding victim lies! 
The bonds of social feeling broke, 
Dismay’d the frantic spirit flies. 
Creation starts, and slirinking Nature 
views, 
Appall’d, the blow which Heaven’s 
first right subdues. 


Behold, the weight of woes combin’d, 
A “ woman” has the power to 
scorn 3 
Her infant race to shame consign’d, 
A name disgrac’d, a fortune torn, 
She meets resolv’d: and, combating 
despair, 
Supports alone the ills, a ** coward” 
durst not share. 


On languor, luxury, and pride, 
The subtle fiend employs his spell; 
Where selfish, sordid passions bide ; 
Where weak, impatient spirits dwell; 
Where thought oppressive from itself 


would fly, 
And seek relief from time in dark eter- 
nity. 


Far from the seenes of guilty death, 
My wearied spirit a to rest ;— 
Why sudden stops my struggling 
breath ? 
Why throbs so strong my aching 
breast ? 
Hark ! sounds of horror sweep the 
troubled glade, 
Far on a whirlwipd borne, the fatal 
month is fied. 


I watch’d his flight, and saw him bear 
To Saturn’s orb the sullen band ; 
There winter chills the lingering year, 
And gloom eternal shades the land : 
On a lone rock, far ona stormy main, 
In cheerless prison pent, I heard the 
ghosts complain. 
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The twa Corbies. 








Some pow’'r unseen denies my verse 
The hallow’d veil of fate to rend, 
Now sudden blasts the sounds dis- 
perse, 
And Fancy’s inspirations end : 
While rushivg winds in vile discordant 


jar, 
And winter calls the storms around his 
icy car. 


a eee 


The twa Corbies. 


As I was walking all alane, 

I heard twa corbies making a mane ; 

The tane unto the Uother say, 

* Where sali we gang and dine to- 
day?” 


* In behint yon auld fail dyke, 

I wot there lies a new-slain knight ; 

And nae body kens that he lies there, 

But rh hawk, bis hound, and lady 
air. 


“ His hound isto the hunting gane, 

His hawk to fetch the wild-fowl 
hame, 

His lady’s ta’en another mate, 

So we may make our dinner sweet. 


** Ye’ll sit on his white hause bane, 

And Pll pike out his bonnie blue een : 

Wi’ ae lock o’ his gowden hair, 

We'll theek our nest when it grows 
bare, 


* Mony a one for him makes mane, 
But nane sall ken whare he is gane: 
Over his white banes, when they are 


bare, 
The wind sall blaw for evermair.”’ 


Sonnet.—On a Family Picture. 
When pensive on that portraiture I 
gaze, 
Where my four brothers, round 
about me stand, 
And four fair sisters smile with graces 
bland 
The goodly monument of happicr 
days ; 


And think how soon insatiate death, 
who preys 
On all, has cropp'd the rest with 
ruthless band ; 
While only | survive of all that band 
Which one chaste bed did to my 
father raise ; 


It seems that like a column left alone 
The ‘tottering remnant of some 
splendid fane, 
Scap’d from the fury of the barbarous 
Gaul, 
And wasting time which has the rest 
o’erthrown ; 
Amidst our house’s ruins I remain 
Single, unprop’d, and nodding tomy fall. 
T. E. 





Epitaph in a Country Church-yard. 
Here lies, alas! poor Roger Nor- 


ton, 
Whose sudden death was oddly 
brought on : 
Trying one day his corns tomow off, 
The razor slipp’d—and cut his toe 
off !— 
The toe—or rather what it grew to— 
An inflammation quickly flew to ; 
The part then took to mortifying — 
Which was the cause of Roger's 
dying. Quiz. 
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State ot Norway. 








POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 





IN the present condition of 
Europe, Norway attracts the greatest 
share of attention. We believe 
there is not a man in England who 
does net cordially sympathise with 
the strugyvles of that gallant, high- 
minded and inoffensive nation, in 
resisting one of the basest transfers 
of natural right that ever disgraced 
the annals of diplomacy, It is 
sickening hypocrisy too, to hear 
Bernadotte, nurtured in the school 
of Bonaparte, talk, in his letter to 
Prince Christian, of usurped rights, 
of lawful allegiance, and violated 
faith: to hear a man who owes his 
present elevation to the ascendancy 
of usurped power and the success 
of violated faith, upbraiding an 
heroic prince who bas unsheathed 
hissword in support of the inherent, 
the unalienable rights of human 
nature. We deeply reyret that 
our government stands pledged to 
a@co-operation in the subjugation 
of Norway; but though we lament 
our state, so far as it imposes that 
obligation on us, yet we are far from 
wishing that this country should 
shrink from its responsibility, Our 
honor as anation is coupled with 
our fulfilment of a painful con- 
tract: and. still, paradoxical as it 
may appear, we ardently hope that 
Norway will triumph over ber op- 
pressors. We hope this : we scarcely 
expect it. Her resources for ex- 
tended warfare are few; but the 
nature of the country, intersected 
with chains of lofty mouutains and 
deep vallies, qualify it for a species 
of protracted and desultory hostility 
which may defy all the military 
plans of Bernadotte. Some slight 


advantages on the frontiers have 
been already gained by the Swedes, 
and much importance is attached to 


them in the bulletin of the Crown 
Prince. What an opportunity this 
man has lost of winning from man- 
kind an esteem founded upon their 
acknowledgment of all that is truly 
great and glorious ! 

France still ‘continues tranquil, 
though occasionally disturbed by 
indications of popular feeling which 
betoken no friendly disposition to 
the restored family. Wedo not, 
however, attach much importance 
to these partial symptoms of dis- 


content: it is impossible but that, 


discontent must exist, where there 
has been such a sudden revulsion to 
a former state of things, and it is 
better that it should vent itself, 
than by silently accumulating, 
burst forth at last with an aggra- 
vated explosion, The dangers that 
threaten to disturb the public quiet, 
are merely those which are naturally 
incident to the condition in which 
France must find herself: they do 
not originate in any political feel- 
ings of dislike; and, being of this 
description, it would imply a sin- 
gular absence of vigor and sagacity 
in the French government to sup- 
pose that every obvious and neces- 
sary precaution is not taken to 
prevent personal resentments and 
personal disappointments from 
becoming national sentiments. A 
little wisdom may enable Louis le 
desiré to secure the throne “of St. 
Louis to his successors, Every 
month will weaken the ties that 
connect the soldiery with their late 
ruler, and itis entirely among them 
that any symptoms of disaffection 
appear. Jn proportion as they re- 
sume the industrious and peaceful 
habits of citizens, in that propor 
tion will they feel attachment toa 
family which secures to them the 
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France, Spain, oad Germany.— Princess of Ww les. 








fruits of those habits. It is the 
interval that must elapse between 
the laying down one and assuming 
the other, that is pregnant with 
dangers and difficulties. 

Much discussion has taken place 
in the Chamber of Deputies re- 
specting the liberty of the press; and 
it was finally determined, though 
not by a great majority, that the 
censorship should be established 
for two years. In the arguments 
on both sides there was no small 
proportion of that specious sophis- 
try which so fatally characterised 
the speeches in the National Con- 
vention. An oration by M. Ray- 
nouard against the censorship, was 
ordered not to be printed. Those 
in favor of it, were made public, 
To us, this precaution may seem 
unwise ; because it would naturally 
lead to the conclusion that the ar- 
guments in favor of a free press 
preponderated : butthe government 
probably found it necessary so to 
decide from local circumstances, 
within its knowledge. 

In Spain, the progress of discon- 
tent seems rapid. The measures 
of Ferdinand seem to be dictated 
by the most perverse and vulgar 
bigotry. Whatever can inflaine 
resentment, or incite rebellion is 
studiously adopted; while every 
measure that might tend to conci- 
liate and attach the people is as 
carefully avoided. Murmurs of 
discontent are heard from one end of 
the kingdom to another at the re- 
storation of all the ancient abuses in 
their full plenitude of pernicious 
perfection ; and to these causes of 
internal dissatisfaction another is 
likely soon to be added in the per- 
son of Charles LV. who, it is said, 
means to claim the throne, upon 
the plea that his abdication in favor 
of Ferdinand was extorted from 
him. Domestic faction, therefore, 
will probably convulse this unhappy 
Vou. 1, August, 1814, 


kingdom a> much as foreigu foes 
have done. 

The affairs of Germany still re- 
main to be settled at the approach- 
ing congress ; but various hints are 
thrown out by the coutinental 
governments froim time to time, as 
to what will probably be the fate of 
some portions. Thus Saxony 
seems to be already appropriated to 
Prussia ; while not a word is said of 
restoring Poland to her condition 
asa kingdom. But we can hardly 
believe ‘that this odious system of 
dismemberment will be counte- 
nanced by the assembled poten- 
tates of Europe. If they do, let 
them remember that they sanction 
a principle which may one day be 
urged with fatal utility against 
their authority and dominion, The 
congress is certain to open on the 
Ist of October, 

The war with America still lan- 
guishes, though from the large rein- 
forcements that have arrived, and 
which are on their passage thither, 
it may be anticipated that hostili- 
ties will be vigorously prosecuted, 
Lord Hill, who is to command the 
forces, sails for Canada on the Ist 
of September. The American and 
English commissioners, meanwhile, 
are negotiating at Ghent; but if 
any tedious difficulties should arise 
that may require a reference to 
the American government, it is 
probable war may produce a peace 
sooner than diplomacy. Many 
decisive battles may be fought 
before a messenger proceeding to 
Washington can return with his 
answer to Ghent. Considering, as 
we do, the conduct of America to 
deserve some sigual chastisement, 
we hope it will be inflicted either 
by arms or by ne gotiation. 

At home, little has occurred that 
deserves comment. The Princess 
of Wales left England on the 10th 
for her native country, by which 
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Adulterated Pepper.—lion Mouids im cotton. 








proceeding we suspect she disap- 
pointed the views and hopes of her 
friends, who, we apprehend, voted 
her an augmented income, not that 
she might escape from their control, 
but that she might more effectually 
be under it. Whether her Royal 


Highness’s stay abroad will be of 


short or long duration seems not to 
be known. Certainly there are few 
inducements for her to return, ex- 








cept her affection for her daughter ; 
and her absence she may perhaps 
better endure than the thousand 
painful situations which her resi- 
dence in this country must naturally 
produce. Nodoubtthe matter will 
be agitated in parliament next ses- 
sion; and we shall then see what 
conrse her advisers and advocates 
will adopt. 





TRANSACTIONS OF 
CIETIES, 


PHILOSOPHICAL SO. 
AND DISCOVERIES 


IN ARTS, 


SCIENCES, AND MANUFACTURES, 





Matches that take fire when dipped 
into Sulphuric Acid. 


THEY are composed of the hy- 
peroxymuriate of potash in powder, 
mixed with sugar or charcoal pow- 
der. The whole must be well 
mixed together, But whoever 
makes them must beware of rub- 
bing them hard in a mortar, for 
such a mixture is apt to explode. 
There is no occasion for much 
nicety about the proportions. 
Matches have been made eight 
or ten years ago, by employ- 
ing equal weights of the two in- 
gredients, 


Pepper. 

There is a very singular fraud 
which has been practised for some 
time past in some of the retail shops 
in London by means of artificial pep- 
per-corns, and this fraudulent mix- 
ture is soldas genuine pepper. The 
mode of detecting the cheat is easy. 
Throw a handful of the suspected 
pepper-corns into water: the arti- 
ficial corns fall to powder, or are 
partially dissolved; while the true 
pepper-corns remain whole, It is 


said that these fraudulent pepper- 
corns are made of pease-meal. The 
fraud should be publicly known, 
because such a mixture, if used 
instead of real pepper, may prove, 
in many cases of household econo- 
my, exceedingly prejudicial to 
those who ignorantly make use of 
it. 


Method of taking Iron Moulds out 
of Cotton. 

Every body knows that cottons 
of all kinds are apt to receive a dirty 
yellowish, or orange stain, from 
iron, which, if allowed to remain, 
gradually corrodes the cloth, and 
forms ahole, At first these stains 
are easily removed by means of 
muriatic acid, or any other diluted 
acid (except vinegar); but, after 
they have remained for some time, 
acids have no effect upon them. 
It may be acceptable to our readers 
to point out the method of remov- 
ing these moulds in such inveterate 
cases. 

The iron in them is in the state 
of red oxide; and it appears, from 
various facts well known to che- 
mists, that the red oxide of irom 
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Cure of Itch and the Croup. —Sugar from Starch. 











hasa much greater afaity for cot- 
ton cloch than the black oxide. 
The object in view, therefore,should 
be to bring the irou in the mould 
to the state of black oxide; after 
which, muriatic acid will easily 
remove it. Now there are two me- 
thods of doing this ; both of which 
in the present case answer the pur- 
pose completely. The first is to 
touch the mould with the yellow 
liquid formed by boiling a mixture 
of potash aud sulphur im water, 
called hydrogurated sulphuret of 
potash by chemists. The mould 
becomes immediately black, and 
the action of diluted muriatic acid 
immediately effaces it. The se- 
cond method is to daub the mould 
over with ink, so as to make it 
quite black. After this murtatic 
acid takes it out as in the former 
case. Iconceive that this is occa- 
sioned by the action of the nutyalls 
in the ink, which reduces tie iron 
in the mould to the state of black 
oxide. 


Composition for theCure of the Itch. 

M. Judelot prepared a sulphura- 
ted soap, possessing peculiar faci- 
lities in the cure of the itch, by 
dissolving six ounces of pulverized 
sulphuret of potash in a third of its 
weight in water. Two pounds of 
white soap are then to be pressed 
and pat into an earthen vessel 
placed in a water bath, to which is 
to be added gradually two pounds 
of almond oil, triturating it well 
with the soap as it is added. The 
solution is then to be put in a 
marble mortar, and weil rubbed 
with the mixture of oil and soap, 
adding the latter very gradually. 
Two pounds of almond oil, and 
two drams of any essential oil, are 
then to be added, and the mixture 
will be complete. This liniment 
does not irritate the skin, nor injure 
the linen of the patient. And an 


ounce a day being used of it, it 
rarely fails curing in eight days. 
This medicine is cheap, and may 
be preserved for almost any length 
of time. 


Remedy for the Croup. 

The following cure has been 
discovered by Dr. Wigard of Ham- 
burgh. It consists of administer- 
ing according to the age and con- 
stitution, every hour, from two to 
three, or even four to five grains of 
calomel, with the addition of half 
a grain, Or at most, one grain of 
meoschus, to be continued till vo. 
miting occurs, which generally 
happens after the third dose, often 
bringing up with it a substance of 
a greenish yellow hue. The earlier 
this voiniting takes place, the more 
safe and speedy is the cure, 
Squills or antimonial wine in small 
quantities, may still be necessary to 
the loosening of the rising mucus. 


A new Mineral. 

Dr. Wittig, professor of mineral- 
ogy and chemistry in the university 
of Casan has announced the disco- 
very of a new miueral, to which 
he has given the name of miaszite, 
It isacompound of strontian and 
carbonate of lime. But if Strome- 
ger’s discovery that arrogante is 
composed of these two carbonates 
be verified, this Rassian mineral of 
Wittig must be a variety of arro- 
gante, or at least connected with it. 


Sugar from Starch, 

M. Kirchoff, a Russian chemist, 
has recently discovered a method of 
converting starch into sugar. Pro- 
fessor Berzelius, who visited London 
during the last summer, brought 
the first accounts of this curious 
process, and some details concern- 
ing it have been published by M. 
Nasse, Member of the imperial 
Academy of Petersburgh. The 
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followiuy are the proportious of the 
differeut substances used by Kirch- 
off : 

100 parts starch. 

A400 .... water. 

1 .... sulphuric acid, 
Powder of Charcoal 2 A suffici- 
EE « c40.5 caches cient qty. 
Half of the water is to be mixed 

with the sulphuric acid,and brought 
to a boiling temperature, in a cop- 
per vessel well tinned. The starch 
is to be mixed with the other half 
of the water. It is then passed 
through a sieve, and gradually 
mixed with the boiling acid liquor, 
in quautities amounting to about 
half a pint ata time. The whole 
is kept boiling for 36 hours, water 
being added to supply the place of 
what evaporates, ‘Then some pow- 


dered charcoal is added, and last of 
all a quantity of chalk, sufficient to 
saturate the sul hurie acid. After 
i idditional boiling the liquid 
is passed through a cloth, to sepa- 
rate t selenite. It 1s then eva- 


it 

porated by a very gentle heat, to 
the consistence of a syrup, and set 
aside for crystallization. The li- 
quid, when it passes through the 
cloth, ought to be as transparent 
and colourless as water. ‘lhe crys- 
tallization usually takes place in 
about three days after the evapora- 
tion. Nocorrect details respecting 
the nature of this.sugar have been 
hitherto published; but it appears 
to approach nearer to the sugar of 
grapes than to that which is obtain- 
ed from the sugar cane, 

Attempts have been made to 
convert wheat flour into sugar by a 
similar process; but they bave not 
succeeded, The proportion of 
sulphuric acid may be augmented ; 
but in that case a greater propor- 
tion of water must be employed, 
and the period of boiling must be 
lengthened: so that in reality no- 
thing is gained by this addition, 


‘This curious process promises to 
throw additional light on the con. 
stitution of vegetable substances, 
In point of economy very little is 
gained, starch is in reality dearer 
than common sugar. Hence, even 
supposing starch-sugar possessed the 
requisite qualities, it never could 
come in competition with common 
sugar, far less supplant it. At 
present it would be a much more 
valuable discovery in this country, 
to convert sugar into starch, than 
starch into sugar. 

Egg-Shells. 

Vauquelin has lately examined 
the constituents of egg-shells, with 
more care than had been bestowed 
on them by former chemists, and 
has found them to consist of the 
following substance : carbonic acid, 
lime, magnesia, phosphat of lime, 
iron, sulphur, and an animal mat- 
ter which acts as the cement. It 
is probable, that the lime and the 
magnesia are combined with car- 
bone acid. The sulphur seems 
to be in combination with the ani- 
mal matter. The state in which 
the iron exists in egg-shells has not 
been ascertained. The membrane 
which lines the internal surface of 
the egg-shell seeins to be coacu- 
lated albumen: at least it dissolves 
in potash without the evolution of 
anyammonia, Vauquelindetected 
magnesia, phosphate of lime, and 
iron, likewise in oyster-shells; but 
the proportion of these substances 
are much smaller than in egg- 
shells. All his attempts to detect 
uric acid in egg-shells were unsuc- 
cessful, 


Composition of Gunpowder. 


Gunpowder is usually composed 
of the following constituents : 
Nitre wcccccccccvcceedO 
Charcoal.....2..2.++15 
Sulphur ...-.seeeeee 9 
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—Water of the Dead Sea. 








There can be no doubt that the 
sulphur contributes very materially 
to the good qualities of the powder, 
though it is difficult to form an 
idea of the chemical effect which it 
produces. Proust has shown, by 
numerous experiments, that it pro- 
duces two very important effects, 
1, It increases the rapidity of the 
combustion. 2. It greatly increases 
the quantity of yaseous matter 
evolved. Upon these two circum- 
stances the force of gunpowder en- 
tirely depends. Proust has shown 
that the quantity of sulphur ought 
not to exceed 12°5 grains, suppos- 
ing the nitre to amount to 75 grains, 
otherwise the rapidity of the com- 
bustion of the gunpowder ought, 
theoretically speaking, to depend 
upon the charcoal. There can be 
little doubt, that it is the charcoal 
chiefly which burns ; though pro- 
bably the sulphur likewise comes 
in for a share. It is obvious, that 
the charcoal can serve no purpose 
whatever in the powder, except as 
far as it is consumed. Now 76 
parts of nitre contain about 38 parts 
of nitric acid. The quantity of 
oxygen in this acid has not been 
ascertained in an unexceptiouable 
manner: but, by the highest cal- 
culation, it cannot amount to more 
than five times the azote present ; 
and there is reason to believe that 
it does not fall far short of that 
quantity. Hence it is probable, 
that the oxygen present in 76 parts 
of nitre amounts to 30 parts. 
We are certain that it cannot 
exceed that quantity. Now 15 
parts of charcoal require for com- 
bustion no less than 37-5 parts of 
oxygen, The quantity of charcoal 
which would consume 30 parts of 
oxygen would be 12 parts. From 
these considerations, it follows, and 
all very clearly tend to prove that 
the best proportions of the consti- 


tuents of gunpowder would be the 
following : 

Nitre...ceccorcceeeO 

Charcoal .....4-2+e.12 

Sulphur,....- s++.12 

100 

Or, perhaps, the sulphur might be 
diminished to ten parts, without 
impropriety. For it appears from 
Proust’s experiments, that such a 
propertion of ng would pro- 
duce its full effect. The advantage 
of these new proportions would & 
a stronger powder, or at least as 
strong a powder, two per cent. 
lighter than the powder at present 
in use, 


Chemical Analysis of the Water of 


the Dead Sea. By Ober Medi- 

cinal-Rath Klaproth. 

The Asphalt lake, known by the 
name of the Dead Sea, which covers 
the old ground that, according to 
Strabo’s tale, in consequence of an 
earthquake, accompanied hy fre- 
quent eruptions of fire ; or, accord- 
ing to the words of the Bible, in con- 
sequence of a rain of sulphur, 
buried the towns of Sodom and Go- 
morrha, is very remarkable on ac- 
count of the considerable propor- 
tion of salt which it contains, In 
this respect it surpasses every other 
known water on the surface of the 
earth, This great proportion of 
bitter tasted salts is the reason why 
neither animal nor plant can live in 
this water: on which account the 
vame of Dead Sea is applied to it 
with justice. This great propor- 
tion of salt gives to the water so 
great a specific gravity, that it is 
capable of bearing weights that 
would sink in the Ocean. Hence 
it happens that men, as Strabo 
long ago informed us, cannot dive 
in the Dead Sea, but are forcibly 
suspended upon its surface, 


The Dead Sea is farther remark« 
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Suger from Potaices, 








able on account of the great quan- 
tity of asphalt swimming on its sur- 
face; which having been originally 
thrown up from its bottom in a 
melted state by the agency of sub- 
terraneous heat, and being ayain 
solidified by the cold of the water, 
is at last collected on the margi: of 
the lake, and forms an important 
article of traffic. 





Sugar from Potatoes. 

Dr. Tuthill, having learned 
that professor Berzelius had brought 
intelligence to this country of a 
very remarkable change produced 
in wheat starch by the action of 
dilute sulphuric acid at a high 
temperature, as discovered by M. 
Kirchoff, of the Imperial Academy 
of St. Petersburgh, was desirous 
of ascertaining whether the fzcula 
of other vegetables, submitted to 
the action of the same fluid, at the 
same temperature, would exhibit 
a similar phenomenon, For this 
purpose he took eight pounds and 
three quarters of potatoes, grated 
them, and placed the palp on a 
sieve. Cold water was then slowly 
poured upon this pulp as long as 
it passed turbid through the sieve, 
and the liquor was suffered to stand 
in the vessel that received it till it 
became clear. On pouring off the 
clear liquor, the frecula of the po- 
tatoes was found at the bottom of 
the vessel ; and, when dried bya 
very gentle heat, weighed a pound 
and a half. To this feecula were 
added six pints of distilled water, 
and a quarter of an ounce by 
weight of common sulphuric acid 
in an earthen vessel furnished with 
a cover. The mixture was kept 
boiling for thirty-four hours, with- 
out intermission, the vessel being 
covered, and the loss by evapo- 
ration carefully supplied by the 
frequent addition of distilled water, 
0 as to preserve the same quantity 


as at the commencement of the 
operation. For the first twelve 
hours he could perceive no change 
in the sensible properties of the 
vapour, At the expiration of 
twenty-four hours the liquor had 
evidently become saccharine, and 
this quality continued to increase 
as the botiing was prolonged, 
Thirty-four hours after the com- 
menceiment of the ebullition, half 
an ounce of finely-powdered char 
coal was added, and the boiling 
continued for two hours longer, 
The acid was then saturated by 
lime that had been very recently 
burned, and the boiling continued 
for half an hour; after which the 
liquor was passed through a piece 
of calico, and the substance re- 
maining on the filter washed by the 
repeated effusion of warm water. 
This substance, when dry, weighed 
seven eighths of an ounce, and 
consisted of charcoal and sulphate 
of lime. The clear liquor was now 
eva,.orated in a water bath to the 
consistence of sirup, and set aside 
to crystallise. In eight days it was 
converted into a crystalline mass, 
having nearly the seusible proper- 
ties of common brown sugar mixed 
witha little treacle. The weight 
of the saccharine matter thus ob- 
tained from eight pounds and three 
quarters of potatoes, and which he 
conceived to be intermediate be- 
tween cane sugar and grape sugar, 
weighed one pound and a quarter. 

One pound of this crystallised 
saccharine matter was now redis- 
solved in four pounds of distilled 
water, and by the addition of a 
quarter of an ounce of yeast sub- 
mitted to alcoholic fermentation. 
In ten days the temperature hav- 
ing varied from 44 deg. to 54 deg. 
the smell of the liquor first indicat- 
ed that the alcoholic fermentation 
was just beginning to pass into the 
acetcus. The whole was then in- 
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stantly submitted to distillation, 
and the process continued till a pint 
and a half of fluid was collected in 
the recerver. ‘This on being redis- 
tilled produced two ounces and 
and five eighths by measure of 
dilute alcohol, of which a cubic 
inch, the mercury in Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer standing at 45 deys 
and in the barometer at 2232 eae 
es, weighed 245 yrains. He there- 
fore concluded from the accurate 
experiments of Sir Charles Blagdeu, 
that the two ounces and _five- 
eighths of dilute alcohol thus ob- 
tained contains fourteen drachms 
by measure of proof spirit. 





Phosphorescence of Bodies. 

Designes continues his experi- 
ments on the phosphorescence of 
bodies. It was formerly pub- 
lished, that he found, that by 
violently compressing water in a 
glass tube, by a blow, it became 
luminous. He has made the 
same experiment with a great 
number of liquids, which became 
luminous by the same treatment ; 
such as olive oil, volatile oils, al- 
cohol, sulphuric ether, acetous, 
and a saturated and boiled solu- 
tion of potash, &c. 

He ascertained, at the same 
time, that the temperature of all 
these liquids was atthe same time 
raised, 

Solid bodies likewise become 
luminous by compression. He 
filled the same tube with powdered 


chalk, and gave it a blow in the 
dark. The whole mass was then 
penetrated with a strong light, 


which disappeared like a fiash of 
lightning. 

He had the same resuits from 
flowers of sulphur, dried sul- 
phate of magnesia, nitrate of 
potash, black oxide of manganese, 
ashes, powder of mica, and of 





vegetable coal, &c. aud ina 
every thing that was at hand. 

The same bodies, struck with 
an hammer or au anvil, likewise 
gave atmospheric light; but par- 
ticularly fluat of lime, phosphate 
of lime, aud caustic lime; but 
sulphur, the metallic oxides by 
caicination, and burned alum, 
gave avery feeble light. 

This difference seemed to have 
arisen from waterinthe solid state 
contained in these bodies. He 
ascertained this by the following 
experiments. He poured a few 
drops of water upou caustic lime, 
and it became very luminous by 
the biow. And the same effect 
was produced on other bodies. 

Other experiments showed, that 
this light produced by compres- 
sion is not electrical, but arises 
from the sudden approach of the 
particles of the bodies to each 
other, 


word, 





Incombustible Cloth. 

It appears, that the ancients had 
a method of making incombustible 
cloth of amianthus, > which notwith- 
standing the flexibility of its fibres 
has generally been considered as 
too brittle to be worked without a 
mixture of some other staple, such 
as flax, or cotton, to be afterwards 
burned out. Madame Perpenti 
has succeeded in working it with 
facility several trials 
from the writingsofancient authors, 

Much depends, of course, upon 
the quality of the article itself. 
Her process consists, in softening 
the amianthus in water, beating it, 
rubbing it,and dividing witha done 
ble comb,with fine st el points. It is 
remarkable, that the fibres thus ob- 
tained are much longer than the so- 
lid piece, and may be had of the 
most extreme delicacy for fine fa~ 
brics, They are said to be as strong 


alan oaftar 
aione, aitel 


as those of silk or linen. 
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Aurora Borealis. 








She has manufactured paper of 


this material, making use of gum 


to give consistence to the pulp. If 


an incombustible iuk be required, 
the oxide of manganese would pre- 
sent itself as a preferable ingre- 
dient. 





On the Appearance and Disap- 
pearance of the Aurora Borealis. 
By M. Cortte*. 

Whether there be any relation 
or agreement between the progres- 
sive clianges of magnetical varia- 
tion in a given latitude, and the 
times at which the aurora borealis 
appears, or ceases to manifest itself, 
is a question entitled to discussion, 
It is proved by observation, 

1. That the declination of the 
magnetic needle is not constant; 
that in our latitudes it was easterly 
before the year 1666; and since 
that time it has more or less slowly 
increased to the west. 

2. That the phenomenon of the 
aurora borealis, of which the west- 
ern part of the atmosphere is also 
the seat, is seen frequently during 
certain epochas, and very seldom 
during others. 

3. That when this phenomenon 
appears, it sometimes has an in- 
fluence on the magnetic needle, so 


as to produce an irregularity of 


motion, or unsteadiness in the va- 
riation of the needle. The same 
thing sometimes happens in stormy 
weather, or when much electricity 
predominates in the atmosphere. 

It must be remarked, that this 
influence of the aurora borealis 
upon the magnetic needle, does not 
constantly attend that phenome- 
non, and that a very feeble aurora 
borealis has sometimes a more 
marked influence upon the mag- 
netic needle, than a very brilliant 
aurora borealis. It likewise hap- 


* Journal de Physique, rxxi1. 


pens not untrequently, that the lat- 
ter produces no sensible effect upon 
the magnetic needle. Upon the 
preceding facts, besides the ques- 
tion first above stated, I would 
propose the following : 

Whether the seat of the aurora 
borealis, in our latitudes before the 
year 1666, when the magnetic va- 
riation was easterly, was likewise in 
the eastern part of the atmosphere. 
And whether the times, when the 
variation is stationary, concur with 
the times of the disappearance of 
the aurora borealis; and those in 
which the variation of the needle is 
most rapidly changed, concur with 
the times of the most frequent ap- 
pearance of the aurora borealis, 

The want of accurate observa- 
tions, before 1666, in both respects, 
renders the second question insolu- 
ble. 

With regard to the first and the 
third question, the following table 
affords an outline of the observa- 
tions which have been made upon 
the progress of the western decli- 
nation of the needle since the year 
1666, and the greater or less fre- 
quency of the appearance of the 
aurora borealis, for periods of ten 
years each. 

From 1666 to 1680 increase 1 deg. 
30 min. the aurora borealis 7 
times. 

From 1680 to 1689 increase 5 deg. 
20 min.—13 times. 

From 1689 to 1700 increase 2 deg. 
12 min.—22 times. 

From 1700 to 1710 increase 2 deg. 
38 min.—59 times. 

From 1710 to 1720 increase 2 deg: 
10 min.—112 times. 

From 1720 to 1724 stationary. 

From 1724 to 1730 increase | deg. 
25 min.—831 times. 

From 1730 to 1740 increase 1 deg. 
5 min.—349 times. 

From 1740 to 1750 increase 1 deg. 
45 min,—84 times, 
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Froiu 1750 to 1760 increase 
15 min. 


aa ~ P ~~ a . 1 3 
VFroin 1700 to 1770 wereaseé I deg. 


—no observations ° 


25 min.—no observatious. 

From 1770 to 1780 increase 50 min. 

—402 times. 

From 1780 to 1790 increase 1 deg. 

1 min. 69 times. 

From 1790 to 1800 increase 26 min. 
—disappearance nearly total. 
From 1800 to 1809 diminish f2 min. 
—disappearance nearly total. 

After snbmitting these observa- 
tions, I shall only remark, that the 
nearly ‘total disappeatance of the 
phenomenon of the aurora borealis, 
which has taken place from the 
year 179%, to the present time, 
agrees with the diminution of the 
westerly variation of the magnetic 
needle, which likewise commenced 
nearly at the same time. 

The observations 
this notice, may be considered as 
the commencement of a series in 
which those afforded by future ob- 
servers, will, no doubt, be more 
accurate and extended than what 
our predecessors have left us. 
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Questions on Subjects tending to en- 
courage thelron Manufacture of 
this Country. 
Has the making 

gradual increase since 1800 

since that year, have considerable 

works been erected or established 
in addition throughout the uniied 
kingdom, and principally where 
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What quantity of iron may be 
now made in England, Wales, 
Scotland, Ireland—this is, iron 


into bars 2? 

Whet may be the quantity in 
same manner of cast iron into 
rious purposes for domestic and 
general use ? 
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No doubt the British 
worked by 
equal ivon to/ahy we noport; but 
is the quality of iron improved by 
working with coal at the present 
period, and is it possible by coal 
to make it equal to the foragn we 
import ? 

Is any quantity of British cast 
ware exported, as well as British 
iron in bars, and where tu princi- 
pally ? 

Is it not possible to manufac- 
ture all the iron we require for 
home consumption and exporta- 
tion amongst ourselves? and by 
what means could it be adopted 2 

Does not the duty on the im- 
portation of foreign iron act as a 
bounty upon our — 
the importation of: foreign iron 
interfere with that of our own m2- 
nufacture ? and what means would 
be the most effec tua il to depress 
the importation of foreign, by a 

competition in the m: ture 
of our own? 

Is it possible to increase the 
making of iron in the United 
Kingdom adequate 
and exportation with } 
ger of exhausting our own ti 
trade could 


of 


oye, if 


wood, could ) “oduce 


owns? or 
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In what part of the Wnite 
ingdom can the be made 
weapest ? 

What may be the whole agere- 
gate quantity of iron, cast tn bars 
in various iron utensils: id the 
whole manufacture of iron ware, 
from native ore, throug hout the 
united kingdom ? 

If the greatest quantity of iron 
is made in Wales, what may be 
the expence of conveying it up to 
London ? 


iron 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, describe. I shall not, therefore, 
upon the present occasion, do more 
Monday, Jnly 18. than express my hope,that the Noble 
Slave Trade. Earl opposite (Liverpool), will feel 


Lord Darnley presented a peti- himself called upon by his duty to 
tion from the Tower Hamlets, answer some questions which I feel 
against the Slave Trade, signed by itmy duty to putto him. He will, 
more than 33,000 persons which doubtless conceive, that im pro- 
was read, and laid on the table, posing them, I act perfectly sepa- 
after his Lordship had expressed rate and distinct from any party 
his hope that the strong and uni- feeling whatever, that I am insti- 
versal manifestation of public opi- gated solely by my own feelings, 
nion on this subject would con- by the situation in which! stand ; 
tribute to the attainment of the and that the questions I shall ask, 
desired object. upon this occasion, are unautho- 

The Duke of Glocester, Lord ised bythe sanction of any indi- 
Holland, Lord Stanhope, Lord vyidual.—I suggest them to the 
Harewood, Lord Limenck, Lord Noble Lord undera strong sense of 
Lauderdale, and other noble Lords, duty belonging to my situation. 
presented a variety of petitions They relate to the events which 
against the Slave Trade; one from have recently occurred, which are 
a place in Yorkshire, signed by well known tothe public, and with 
14,000 persons. All laid on the which the persons consulted on that 
table. delicate occasion must likewise be 

well acquainted : of the conduct of 

Vote of Credit. other persons, I must speak with 

Lord Liverpool presented the that dutiful respect which I can 
usual message relative tothe vote of most conscientiously pay. With 
credit. In answer to a question this preface, I shall proceed to put 
from Lord Lauderdale, he stated my questions to the Noble Earl; 
the sum to be taken to be three and,if any Noble Lord have diffi- 
millions, The message having been culties, regarding the questions, 
read, his lordship moved that it I will repeat them. I shall now 
be taken into consideration on proceed to put them in the order 
Wednesday, and that the lords be which appears to me most conve- 





summoned.—Ordered., nient.—The first question, I would 
The Corruption of Blood bill, ask,is— 

was read a third time and passed. Whether since the removal of 

her Royal Highness the Princess 

Tuesday, July 19. Charlotte of Wales to Carlton 


The Princess Charlotte of Wales. 
The Duke of Sussex rose and 

spoke in the following words:— 

My lords, I rise under a consi- and connections which she enjoyed 

derable degree of embarrassment, previously, when she resided in 

and certainly with a degree of Warwick House? 

anxiety which I am not able to Iam anxious to receive an al 


House, her Royal Highness has 
been allowed that communication 
and intercourse with her friends 
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swer to that question—[The Duk 
ef Sussex here paused, waiting a 
reply ; his Royal Highness pro- 
ceeded]—if the Noble Lord thinks 
fit to decline giving any reply to 
that question, I will go on to the 
next—[some Noble Lord signified 
a wish that the question should be 
repeated the Duke of Sussex com- 
plied, and put it again to the Earl 
of Liverpool, who not rising to re- 
ply, his Royal Highness continued 
—The Noble Earl may perhaps 
wish to answer my questions toge- 
ther. Lask him, secondly, 

Whether her Royal Highness the 
Princess Charlotte of Wales, since 
her removal to Carlton House, has 
been allowed the liberty of com- 
municating in writmg with her 
friends, and of receiving |etters 
from them, or has been permitted 
to have the use of pen, ink and 
paper, in the same manner as when 
she resided in Warwick House? 

The third question to which I 
beg an auswer is as follows, whe- 
ther her Royal Highness the Princess 
Charlotte of Wales, in Carlton 
House, is allowed that liberty 
which persons not in confinement 
enjoy ? 

My fourth question is, whether 
in the course of the last year the 
ame recommendation as to sea 
bathing and sea air was given to 
her Royal Highness the Princess 
Charlotte of Wales which is under- 
stood to have been given in the 
present year ? 

Fifthly, | beg leave to ask, whe- 
ther her Royal‘ Highness the Princess 
Charlotte of Wales, having arrived 
at the age of eighteen years'and a 
half, (which is past the period at 
which parliament has recognized the 
capability of members of the Royal 
Family to assume the reins of the 
government of the country without 


assistance) there is any intention to 


provide for her Royal Highness an 


establishment suitable to her situa- 
tion, and enabling her to hold 
communication and to mix in that 
high society over which I hope her 
Royal Highness will hereafter pre- 
side? To these five questions I 
await the answer of the noble Earl. 

Lord Liverpool declined to re- 
turn any answer, and contended 
that the Prince Regent was the 
father of his family, and held the 
legitimate authority to direct the 
education of his own children, and 
those of the other branches of the 
Royal Family, if they had any; 
andhe asserted that the resolutions 
which had been adopted were for 
the comfort, the happiness, and the 
honour of the Princess Charlotte, 

The Duke of Sussex replied—I 
have listened with the greatest at- 
tention to what has fallen from the 
lips of the noble Earl: if it he 
thought that in any thing that was 
uttered by me I meant to express 
any opinion disrespectful of the 
high personage to whom the Noble 
Earl alluded, I beg to disclaim any 
such intention; in so doing, I con- 
ceive I should have transgressed 
the orders of the House; and it 
would have been the duty of any 
noble lord to have interposed to 
preventit. I can assure the House 
I felt no such disposition. I con- 
fess that I am notat all satisfied by 
what has been said by the Noble 
Earl upon this occasion; and I 
therefore take the liberty of giving 
notice, that on Friday vext | shall 
consider it my duty to frame a 
motion upon these questions; for 
which purpose | shall now moye 
that the House be summoned. 

The Lord Chancellor declared, 
if Lord Liverpool had answered one 
of these questions, he would never 
have conversed with him again. 
His Lordship also defended the 
measures of the Prince Regent, and 
said, that even if blame were im 
U2 
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putable, it was not to the Prince 
tegent,. but to his council, by 
whose adyice his Royal Highness 
directed himself upon all occasions. 
His Lordship then put the motion 
ef his Royal Highness, which was 
‘carried—Adjourned, 


Wednesday, July 20. 

The usual address was agreed to, 
respecting the vote of credit for 
three millions. 

Princess Charlotte of Wales. 

Lord Lauderdale had come down 
to the House with the intention of 
asking the illustrious Duke who 
had given notice of a motion for 
Friday, whether he did not think it 
fitting in a case of that description 
to state the nature or object of his 
motion; but the illustrious Duke 
not being present, he was deprived 
of the opportunity of submitting 
that question to his consideration 
that nicht. 

Lord Rosslyn said that he had 
received a note, but not from the 
Duke of Sussex directly, in which 
it was stated that the illustrious 
Duke was desirous of postponing 
the motion till Tuesday. Not hav- 
ing had any direct communication 
from the illustrious Duke, he could 
not go farther than merely state 
what was contained in the note, 
though he had no doubt as to the 
authority and accuracy of what was 
there mentioned, 

TheNobleLord also said that he had 
noautlhority except as he had stated. 

It was then agreed to postpone 
the motion for the discharge of the 
order till to-morrow. ' 





Thursday, July 2). 

The Duke of Norfolk, Lord Hol- 
land, Lord Shaftsbury. and Lord 
Stanhope presented a variety of 
petitions against the Slave Trade; 
one of them from Birmingham, 
signed by a yast number of persons. 


Lord Stanhope said, he hoped the 
ministers would now be convihced 
that they could not do their duty 
tothe country unless they’ pressed 
this subject strongly at the ensuing 
congress. ‘The petitions were taid 
on'the table, as were some petitions 
on the same subject presented by 
Earl Speneer. f 

Princess Charlotte of Wales. 

Lord Stanhope stated, that in 
consequence of what had passed 
last night relative to the intended 
motion ofa Royal Duke, respecting 
her Royal! Highness the Princess 
Charlotte of Wales; aud. in conse- 
quence of its, having passed in the 
absence of that Royal Duke, . he 
had collected the import of it as 
well ‘as: he could, and communi- 
cated. it to the Royal Duke. He 
had in answer received a note, 
stating, that the Royal Duke was 
very much jindisposed, but would 
attend there this day if he could. 
The note stated, that the Royal 
Duke would be sorry to have to 
trouble the house twice on the 
same subject, by which expression 
he understood, that the Royal Duke 
did not mean to insist upon sum- 
moning the house to-morrow, be- 
cause it was vot likely that. he 
could then attend, and therefore 
did not wish to put their Lordships 
to unnecessary trouble. Monday 
or Tuesday were the days on which 
the Royal Duke thought his health 
would be such as to evable him to 
attend. lewas now evident, that 
the Royal Duke could not come 
ithis day—and heconceived himself 
-duthorised to move, that the ‘order 
for swmmoning the house ,be dis- 
charged,—and that the house be 
summoned for Tuesday, when it 
was, at any rate, desirable they 
should be. summoned on another 
subject. 

The order was discharged ac« 
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cordingly, and the house. ordered 


tobé summoned for T uesday. 





Friday, 
Holland. asked if 


July 22. 


it was 


Lord 


true that three persons. who bad 


filed to Gibraltar for refuge bad 
been given up tothe Spanish -go- 


did. not 
treaty 


vernment. | His Lordship 
know that there was. any 
wiliich compelled us toda so. 

Lord Liverpool said, he did: not 
know the names of the persons 
given. up, and that government had 
any) orders on. the sub- 

‘he ord Stanhope said, he hea again 
heard the Duke of Sussex, 
who was fearful. he should not be 
able to make his motion on Tues- 
day, in consequence of indisposi- 
tion, 


from 


—_———— 


Mo.day, July 25. 

Earl Stanhope, on rising to bring 
forward his motion relative to a 
suoply of corn, took a view of the 
evid before the House, and 
couleuded it was in proof that the 
prices of labour increased in a 
greater proportion with the prices 
of corn—that the poor rates were 
alarmingly increased from the same 
causes—that the increase in the 
price of horses was. immense—and 
that the great aud small tythes had 
also prodigiously increased, | The 
inference from all these were, that 
the farmers were much'more bur. 
dened. than formerly; so much so, 
that some asserted they could not 
pay their rents—af the price of corn 
continued s0,low as at present. In 
Ireland thé injurious effects of the 
recent fall in the prices, were also 
very great... ‘The obvieus and only 
remedy far all these evils was, what 
the petitioners of Peterboro’ audits 
vicinity had well (their 
address to the House he presented 
not many days since), namely, tie 


ice 


} 
+ntar 
stated, 


taking off such taxes as bear pecu> 
harly hard upon the growers, and 


in that view, thé speedy adoption 


of the resolutions, which he had 
laid upon ther Lordships’. table. 
These, to the effect just described, 
were moved accordingly by his 
Lordship... They were \briefly: op- 
posed by Lords, Hardwicke add 
Darnley, and got rid of by. the 
previous question. iD ” 

Princess Charlotte of Waiess 

The Duke.of! Sussex said, that 
having seen fiom the public papers, 
and learat through other channeis, 
that her Royal Highness the Prins 
cess Chariotte of Wales had been 
seen riding in the Parks—that she 
had more than once taken recreae 
tion im thet way—that she was in 
town on Saturday lust; he there 
fore considered there had been a 
diminution of those restraints 
which were imposed upon her, as 
referred to in what he had suid, 
when he came last to that House, 
and noble lords would recollect 
the observations he had then made. 
His wish was not to do any thing 
on his part that may militateagainst, 
or that may be considered as averse 
from conejliatory measures, And 
from the circumstances to which 
he had adverted, he felt himself at 
present relieved from the notice 
which he had given on a former 
day. At the same time, he could 
not relinquish the subject without 
expressing his hope, in the pre 
sence of his Majesty’s Ministers, 
that the same conciliatory dispo- 
sition would be pursued, and that 
her Royal Highness would be al- 
lowed those benefits which her 
physicians were understood to have 
suggested. And lastly, he had toex- 
press his hope that her Royal Hizh. 
ness wouldinot be débarred’ from 
that society which, from: her’ ex. 
alted situation was peculiarly fitting 
for her. |‘ Ib this view he could wish 
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the noble lords to bear in mind 
that excellent passage from Lord 
Bacon, in which he says —~‘* Read- 
ing makes a man full—writing 
makes a man accurate—and speak- 
ing makes a man ready.” He 
trusted that these considerations, 
so necessary for a person in her 
Royal Highness’s very exalted situa- 
tion, that of heir apparent to the 
crown, would be duly attended to, 
and that course which was every 
way the most beneficial to her 
Royal Highness would be adopted. 

After a few observations from 
Lords Liverpool and Grey, and the 
Lord Chancellor, the order for 
summoning their Lordships was 
dispensed with. 





Tuesday, July 26. 

A petition from a foreigner, stat- 
ing the hardship of his having been 
arrested under mesne process, and 
praying their Lordships “ to provide 
some protection by law for stran- 
gers, against such an outrage on 
liberty and violation of every prin- 
ciple on civil security as the peti- 
tioner had suffered,” produced an 
animated discussion, during which 
the Lord Chancellor declared it 
was a proposition on which no 
measure could be taken by the 
House, nor was any necessary. The 
petition was rejected. 

A petition from Mary Jackson, 
similar to that lately presented to 
the commons, complained of the 
death of her husband through cruel 
treatment when arrested, was or- 
dered to hie on the table. 





Wednesday, July 27. 
Gloucester J ail. 

Earl Stanhope moved the order 
of the day for considering the 
petitions of Perrin, Yates, and ano- 
ther person, who complained that 
their legal advisers could not have 
free access to them, and that their 


letters were broken open by Mr. 
Cunningham the jailor. These 
facts were proved by a very respec- 
table attorney of Gloucester, 
named Malcolm. Earl Stanhope 
urged, that on this evidence a 
prosecution be instituted against 
the jailor. 

Viscount Sidmouth thought that 
an enquiry should precede any pro- 
secution : as it had been stated to 
him that no instance could be shown 
of access having ben refused. 

After a reply from Earl Stanhope, 
the evidence was ordered to be 
printed. 

Seditious Meetings Bill. 

Viscount Sidmouth, on moving 
the second reading of the Bill, 
entered upon a statement of the 
unhappy situation of Ireland, and 
the necessity of measures beyond 
the nature of the existing laws. 

Earl Carysfort spoke at much 
length against the measure, on 
account of the alarming extent of 
the discretionary power which it 
gave to the executive. His Lord- 
ship concluded by moving, as an 
amendment, that the bill be read 
a second time onthe Ist of Sep- 
tember. 

Lords Holland and Stanhope also 
objected to the whole principle of 
the bill ; after which the question 
for the second reading was put and 
carried. 





Thursday, July 28. 

On the motion of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, an address to the Regent 
was agreed to, praying the confer- 
ring of some mark of royal honour 
on Mr. Quarme, Deputy-usher of 
the Black Rod, whose salary had not 
been inereased since the year 1787, 
when he succeeded his father, who 
had held the same situation since 
1754, 

The bill for preserving the peace 
in Ireland was committed; and 
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after Lord Stanhope had made an 
unsuccessful motion to continue 
the duration of it to the end of the 
next session of parliament only, it 
was agreed to without amendment, 
and ordered to be reported. 


Friday, July 29. 

The Royal Assent was declared to 
a great number of bills. 

The Marquis of Hertford pre- 
sented the answer of the Prince 
Regent to the address respecting 
Mr. Quarme. 

The ship letters, the British 
local malitia pay and clothing, the 
Irish assaults, the East India com- 
missioners, the Scots spirits duties, 
the post horse duties, the Thames 
navigation, cordage exportation, 
militia training, offender's escape, 
Irish militia pay and clothing, land 
tax redemption, and the Irish sedi- 
tious meeting bills were severally 
read a third time, and passed. 

The iast mentioned bill, on the 
occasion of its third reading, re- 
ceived an amendment on the sug- 
gestion of Viscount Sidmouth, 
limiting its duration to two instead 
of three years, as his Lordship 
stated was the original intention. 


Saturday, July 30. 

This day, at two o'clock, his 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
went to the House of Lords, accom- 
panied by the usual attendants, 
for the purpose of proroguing par- 
liament. 

His Royal Highness entered the 
Parliament chamber by the King’s 
door, preceded by his ministers and 
officers bearing the appendages of 
Royalty. Having taken his seat on 
the throne, with the ministers, the 
arch bishops, and the royal dukes, 
on his right and left, the usher of 
the Black Rod was sent to desire 
the attendunce of the Commons. 





The Speaker, attended by several 
members, soon after appeared at 
the bar, and bowing, delivered an 
address, stating, that the Commons 
had voted the supplies for the year, 
and that they looked back with 
satisfaction on the success with 
which the arduous struggle which 
had been so long carried on, had 
been finally crowned, by the libera- 
tion of our allies from thraldom, 
the overthrow of lawless tyranny, 
and the restoration of legitimate 
government throughout Europe. 
The Speaker having concluded, 
His Royal Highness delivered, in 
a distinct and audible voice, the 
following most gracious speech :— 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

I cannot close this Session of Par- 
liament, without repeating the ex- 
pression of my deep regret at the 
continuance of his Majesty’s lamented 
indisposition. 

When, in consequence of that cala- 
mity, the powers of Government were 
first entrusted to me, I found this 
country engaged in a war with the 
greater part of Europe. 

I determined to adhere to that line 
of ‘policy which his Majesty had 
adopted, and in which he had perse- 
vered under so many and such trying 
difficulties. 

The zealous and unremitting support 
and assistance which I have received 
from you, and from all classes of his 
Majesty’s subjects; the consummate 
skilland ability displayed by the great 
commander whose services you have 
so justly acknowledged ; and the valour 
and intrepidity of his Maiesty’s forces 
by sea and land, have enabled me, 
under the blessing of Divine Providence 
to surmount all the difficulties with 
which I have had to contend. 

I have the satisfaction of contem- 
plating the full accomplishment of all 
those objects for which the war was 
either undertaken or continued: and 
the unexampled exertions of this coun. 
try, combined with those of his Ma- 
jesty’s allies, have succeeded in effect- 
ing the deliverance of Europe from the 
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Mest galling and oppressive tyranny 


under which it has ever laboured. 

The restoration of so many of the 
ancient and legitimate governinenst of 
the continent affords the best pro: pect 
ofthe permanence of that peace w hich 
in confunction with his Majesty’s allies, 
J have concluded: and you'may rely 
on my efforts being direeted at the 
approaching congress to complete ‘the 
settlement of Europe, which has been 
already so auispiciously begun; and to 
promote, upon principles of justice and 
nnpartiality, all those measures which 
may appear to be best calculated to 
secure the tranquillity and happiness of 
all the nations engaged in the late war. 

i regret the continuance oi hostilities 
with the United States of America. 
Notwithstanding the unprovoked ag- 
gression of the government of that 
country, and the circumstances under 
which it took place, I am sincerely 
desirous of the restoration of peace 
beiween the two nations upou condi- 
ticns honourable to both. But until 
this object can be obtained, I am per- 
suaded you will see the necessity of 
my availing myself of the means now 
at my disposal, to prosecute the war 
with increased vigour. 


Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

I thank you for the liberal provi- 
sion which you have made for the 
services of the present year. 

The circumstances under which the 
war in Europe has been concluded, 
and the necessity of maintaining for a 
time a body of troops in British pay 
upon the continent, have rendered a 
continuation of our foreign expendi- 
ture unavoidable. You may rely, 
however, upon my determination to 
reduce the expences of the country as 
rapidly as the nature of our situation 
will permit. 

My Lords und Gentlemen, 

It is a peculiar gratification to me 
to be enabled to assure you that full 
justice is rendered throughout Europe 
to that manly perseverance which, 
amidst the convulsions on the conti- 
nent, has preserved this country 


against al] the designs of ils enemies, 
as augmenting the resources and ex- 
teuded the dominions of the British 


Empire, and has proved in its result as 
beneficial to other nations as to our 
own. 

His Majesty’s subjects cannot fail 
to be deeply sensible of the distin- 
guished advantages which they have 
possessed.; and I am_ persuaded that 
they will ascribe them, under Provi- 
dence, to that constitution which it has 
now fora century been the o' ject of 
my family to inaintain unimpaired, and 
under which the people of ths realm 
have enjoyed more of real liberty at 
home and of true glory abroad than 
has ever fallen to the lot of any 
nation. 

Then the Lord Chancellor, by the 
Prince Regeni’s command, said, 

Jy Lords und Gentlemen. 

It isthe command of his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent, acting in the 
name and on behalf of his Majesty, 
thai this parliament be prorogued lo 
Saturday,the27th day of August next, 
to be then here holden; and this 
parliament is accordingly prorogued to 
Saturday the27th day of August next. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 





London Jail Bill. 
The Bill was strongly opposed 
by the City Members, and was 
thrown out. 





Tuesday, July 12. 
New Post Office. 
Petitions were presented for and 
against the removal of the Post 
Office. A Committee was appoint- 
ed to cousider these, and other 
matters connected with the plan. 





Wednesday, July 13. 

The second reading of the Irish 
Seditious Mutiny Bill, occasioned 
some discussion. 

Mr. Horner objected to it with- 
out further information. By this 
Bill the Trial by Jury was to be 
taken away. 





Thursday, July 14. 
A Message from the Prince Re- 
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gent recommended the House to 
afford its aid to the contributions 
for the relief of the sufferers by the 
war in Germany. 

Alien Act. 

The Alien Act was passed fora 
year, after considerable opposition. 
For the Bill 92; Against it 33. 

German Sufferers. 

After considerable opposition, a 
resolution of 100,000, was agreed 
to in favour of a grant to the Ger- 
man Sufferers. 

Civil List. 

Mr. Vansittart moved to grant 
118,000/. to defray the deficiencies 
of the Civil List. He stated a 
great deal of the extra expenditure 
was owing to our due reception of 
the stranger Sovereigns. Perhaps 
it would be more economical to 
have a new and magnificent and 
large royal palace built ut once; 
for the Regeut was badly off as to 
accommodation. But this was a 
thing to be considered of, It might 
cost 500,000, 

Mr. Tierney made many obser- 
vations on their annual deficiencies, 
and inculcated that inquiry was 
absolutely necessary. 

The Chancelior of the Exchequer 
observed, that the extraordinary 
expences of the last quarter were 
such as would naturally strike the 
Right Honourable Gentleman ; but 
that sort of extraordinary carnival 
which had just elapsed might have 
prepared the House for them. 

Lord Yarmouth declared, that 
the Lord Chamberlain did not 
know any thing of the preparations 
in the Park, until he saw them 
on riding through it (hear, hear /) 

Mr. Tierney denied that there 
could be any absolution of advice. 

Lord Castlereagh denied that the 
Sovereign could not give a fete 
without asking advice, 

After a few further observations 
by Mr. Whitbread, the Chancellor 

Vou, I. August, 1814. 


of the Exchequer, Mr. P. Moore, 
and Mr. Rose, the Resolution was 
agreed to. 


Tuesday, July 19. 
Lord Cochrane. 


Lord Ebrington rose, to make 
his. motion relative to Lord Coch- 
rane. The noble Lord said, that 
before he proceeded any fur- 
ther, he would read a letter which 
he had received from Lord Coch- 
rave. The letter was then read, the 
object of which was, a refusal, on 
the part of Lord Cochrane, either to 
ask or accept any mitigation of 
puuishment, in consideration of his 
former services. Lord E, then dis- 
claimed all knowledge of Lord 
Cochrane. He begged, however, 
to call the attention of the House 
tothat particular part of the sen- 
tence which wasthe main object of 
his motion, He thought the pu- 
nishment of the pillory was in gene- 
ral most unjust, because it con- 
stituted the populace at once the 
judges and executioners, and the 
result had often turned out to be 
not less than a cruel death. This 
was contrary and repugnant to the 
mild, generous, and liberal spirit 
of the British laws, which, for cer- 
tain crimes of the highest magni- 
tude, inflicted directly the punish- 
ment of death, but never intended 
that it should follow the execution 
ofa lesser or milder sentence. It 
was punishment which was left to 
the discretion of the Court to be 
inflicted on only certain offences, 
and it seemed to be a punishment 
almost entirely confined to the 
metropolis. He had made inquiries 
into the subject, that in all tie 
punishments of this kind which had 
been inflicted throughout the king- 
dom during three years, there 
had only been two persons sen- 
tenced to the pillory, except in the 
metropolis, “— being the case, 
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who could have supposed that a 
court of justice, even in the capital, 
would for such an offence have sen- 
fenced to the pillory such « man?— 
Why so far disgrace and degrade a 
noble and gallant officer, who, in 
the course of many brave and bril- 
liant achievements in fulfilling the 
arduous duties of his profession, 
had displayed the most distin- 
guished courage and talents ; and 
im his career of glory as a naval 
officer had done himself the highest 
honour by many brilliant exploits 
in the service and defence of his 
king and country ? His Lordship 
then adverted to ihe action in which 
Lord Cochrane, in the Speedy sloop 
of 14 guns, took the E/ D’Gama, 
a Spanish frigate of 38 guns, which 
he loeked upon to be as gallant an 
achievement as had ever been per- 
formed, Iis Lordship then moved 
that the thanks of that House, voted 
to Lord Gambier, &c. &c. for the 
destruction of the ships in Basque 
Roads, in which were included 
thanks to Lord Cochrane for haviug 
so bravely and so skilfully con- 
ducted the whole, should be read. 
This having been done, his Lordship 
continued : such was the tribute 
paid to the noble Lord (Cochrane) 
at that time ; and he (Lord Ebring- 
ton) had always understood, that, 
as a further mark of favour and 
remuneration of bis gallant services, 
he had afterwards been created a 
Knight of the Bath. He then took 
occasion to draw the attention of 
the House to the great inequality of 
punishment which had been heaped 
on the head of Lord Cochrave more 
than on any of the other persons 
who had been tried on the same 
indictment and sentenced for the 
same offence. When the noble Lord 
was sruck out of the navy list, 
when he was shorn of the honours 
of knighthood, and stripped of bis 
yank, could or would any impartial 





man say that equal justice. and no 
more, had been meted out to him ? 
Would any man say that Lord 
Cochrane was not far more severely 
punished than either Butt or 
Berenger? Here he could not feel 
himself justified in passing by the 
rule without some observation on 
it.—lIHe must say it was hard that 
in such a case such a man as Lord 
Cochrane should be precluded from 
obtaining a new trial by such a 
rule.—! he noble Lord then moved, 
that an humble address be presented 
to the Prince Regent, that he would 
be graciously pleased, on account of 
the former distinguished services of 
Lord Cochrane, to remit that part 
of the sentence that went to inflict 
the punishment of the pillory. 

Lord Nugent seconded the mo- 
tion, and agreed in all the senti- 
ments that had fallen from his 
noble friend.—With respect to the 
punishment of the pillory, he 
thought it improper as applied to 
any case; as it could never be the 
measure of that punishment which 
was meant by the law. It was 
either a mockery of punishment, 
or a cruel torture at the pleasure 
of the mob, administering to those 
bad passions of human nature 
which it was the end and object of 
law to moderate and coerce, 

The Solicitor-General said, there 
was here no ground for the House 
to interfere, because no injustice 
had been done to Lord Cochrane. 
The crown was the proper judge 
how far it ought to interpose, and 
he trusted the House would not 
think it right, nor even constitu- 
tional, to interfere with the exercise 
of its prerogative. To the consti- 
tutional advisers of the crown it 
belonged to give an opinion as to 
the remission of the punishment. 
From the statements made by the 
noble Lord himself, and his attack 
upon the judge and jury acting 
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under the same solemn sanction as 
himself when he made his affidavit, 
could the Ilouse say it was a case 
that called for their interposition ? 
To the crown alone it belonged to 
decide. He lamented the case of 
Lord Cochrane, but both asa lawyer 
and a member of Parliament, he 
must give his most solemn dissent 
to the motion. 

Lord Castlereagh, at the close of 
a long speech, in which he expressed 
his complete conviction ef the jus- 
tice of the sentence, said, he had 
how to inform the House, that the 
crown had taken steps to interpose 
its mercy to omit that part of the 
punishment, not only with respect 
to Lord Cochrane, but to the other 
two persons who had been sentenced 
—{Loud cries of hear, hear.|—He 
must, however, state the grounds 
on which its mercy was so extended. 
It was not from the slightest doubt 
being entertained, either of the 
guilt of the parties, or the propriety 
of the sentence, The sentence was 
no other than what the bench 
owed it to the justice of the 
country to pronounce; but the 
crown, having taken into its con- 
sideration the unfrequency of such 
crimes, so little known among 
Englishmen, hoped that this warn- 
ing would be sufficient to deter 
other persons from the commission 
of similar offences, 

Sir F. Burdett said, that if the 
noble Lord had been pleased to 
communicate the information (with 
which he concluded his speech) at 
an earlier period, it would have 
saved the noble Lord (Ebrington) 
from the trouble of making his 
motion, With respect to the 
speech of the Solicitor-General, 
the Hon. Baronet said he did not 
consider him, from his situation, an 
independent member of the House, 
but rather an advocate of the crown. 

The Attorney-General defended 


the justice of the seutence. After 
which, Lord Ebrington, with the 
consent of the House, withdrew his 
motion. 





Wednesday, July 20. 
Vote of Credit. 

On the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer’s motion that the Speaker 
should leave the chair previous to 
going into the Committee ; 

Mr. Whitbread rose. He ex- 
pected to have heard the grounds 
stated for requiring the vote of 
credit.—Extraordinary circumstan- 
ces last year occasioned a vote cf 
five millions; but the year before, 
the vote was only for three mil- 
lions. Affairs were now so changed, 
that he saw no probability of any 
emergency that might require a 
large sum of money. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
defended the amount on the score 
of necessity. 

The House then went intoa com- 
mittee, and the resolution for a vote 
of credit to the amount of three 
millions was agreed to, es 


Thursday, July 21. 
Princess of Wales’s Annuity Bill. 


The House having gone into a 
committee on the Princess of 
Wales’s annuity bill, 

Mr. Tierney proposed, as an 
amendment, that the words, ‘* Joint 
lives of his Majesty and the Princess 
of Wales,” should be substituted, 
where the grant was confined to 
the life of the Princess of Wales 
alone. 

Lord Castlereagh had no objec- 
tion to the amendment; but he 
was desirous that the pleasure of 
her Royal Highness should be first 
known upon it, 

Mr. Whitbread thought the 
amendment important. There 
would be no difficulty in obtaining 
her Royal as opinion upon 
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it, which he should eudeavour to do 
as soon as possible. 

Mr. Tierney withdrew the amend- 
ment, for the purpose of proposing 
it on the third reading. If the Bill 
were left in its present state, he 
feared it might lead to an inference, 
that a separation for life had taken 
place between -his Royal Highness 
and the Princess of Wales. This 
was an inference which ought to be 
gnarded against. Though they 
did not meet at present in the same 
room, they may at a future time 
come together as King and Queen 
of England. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that as 
Prince and Princess of Wales, they 
were at present separated; nor could 
they, as King and Queen, be ex- 
empted from those evils from which 
neither domestic nor public life was 
free. 

Mr. Tierney should beg of the 
House not to recognise any thing 
from which the inference of a sepa- 
ration for life might be drawn. If 
ever a question should arise whether 
they were to sit upon the same 
throne, he would then raise his 
Voice against any measure to pre- 
vent it. 





Friday, July 22. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
brought in the three million vote 
of credit bill, which was read a first 
time, and ordered to be read a 
second time to-morrow. He also 
brought in the Scotch distillery 
bill, which was read a first and or- 
dered to be read a second time to- 
morrow. 

The report of the Princess of 
Wales’s aunuity bill was received, 
and the bill ordered to be read a 
third time on Monday. 

The report of the war duties bill 
was received, and the bill ordered 
to be read a third time to-morrow. 

Lord Morpeth wished to know 


whether our government had re- 
ceived any cominunication upon the 
subject of the delivery of the Spa- 
nish prisoners concerned in the 
revolution, hy the governor of 
Gibraltar to the Government of 
Spain. 

Lord Castlereagh said no intima- 
tion had been received upon the 
subject. 





Monday, July 25. 

The House was summoned to 
the House of Peers, and upon their 
return the Speaker announced that 
the Royal Assent had been given 
by commission to several bills, 

The Parks. 

Mr. Bennet wished to know whe- 
ther the estimates of the expences 
in the parks would be laid before 
the House, and whether the public 
apprehension that the shady walks 
of St. James’s park were to be in- 
jured for the purpose of erecting 
the new palace. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had no objection to lay before the 

louse the estimates in his depart- 
ment. No order had been issued 
from the Treasury to cut down th 
trees, and he did not think such an 
order was in contemplation. 

Nir. Wyune was proceeding to 
make some observations upon the 
expences, when Lord Castlereagh 
declared he thought the repeated 
questions upon thissubject in a very 
strong manner tending to prove the 
present auspicious state of affairs. 
When the celebration was to take 
place he could not tell, but he was 
convinced that government had not 
gone too far in their arrangements 
fur the amusement of the public. 

Mr. Whitbread said, it was rather 
extraordinary that the proper offi- 
cers could tell nothing at all about 
it. The nobility, he observed, were 
going out of town, London would 
soon be out of town, and for the 
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sake of propriety the day should 
be appointed. The weather was 
now fine, every thing was favoura- 
ble, but there would soon be no 
audience, 





Tuesday, July 26. 

Several petitions were presented 
against the slave trade. 

The report of the vote ‘of credit 
bill was brought up and agreed to, 
and the bill ordered to be read a 
third time to-morrow. 


Wednesday, July 27, 

Mr. Marsh rose to give notice of 
a motion early in the next session, 
for an enquiry into the conduct of 
Sir G. Barlow, in India. He would 
have brought forward this motion 
in the course of the present Session, 
but he apprehended that Sir G. 
Barlow might not have been able to 
collect his evidence in answer to so 
weighty a charge as that he had to 
produce against him, within the 
time. The grounds upon which 
his motion would be founded were, 
that Sir George Barlow had treated 
with great impropriety several per- 
sons who had instituted a prosecu- 
tion, in which the Nabob of the 
Carnatic was concerned. Mr. Marsh 
was proceeding to particularise the 
acts of which he would accuse Sir 
George Barlow, when 

Mr, Wrottesley said, that enough 
had been said previous to the mo- 
tion. 


et 


Thursday, July 28. 


Adulteration of Bread. 

Mr, I.ockhart obtained leave to 
bring iu a bill for preventing 
bakers from using what is called 
bakers salt, which contains alum in 
the composition of bread. The bill 
was brought in, read a first time, 
passed through a committee, and 
was ordered to be printed against 
the ensuing session, . 


Mallison’s Invention. 

Sir F. Burdett rose to repeat his 
motion for returns of the number 
of lives lost by the upsetting of 
boats of king’s ships. He stated 
that the number of men lost by such 
accidents, since the recommence- 
ment of the war, in 1803, was not 
less than 10 or 12,000, and urged 
the general adoption of this plan as 
a certain means of preventing such 
accidents in future. He concluded 
with moving for the returns. 

Mr. Croker represented the im« 
possibility of furnishing the re= 
turns; and spoke in contemptuous 
terms of the invention, which, if 
considered useful would have been 
adopted in the merchants’ service. 

Mr. Whitbread spoke in favour 
ofthe invention, and repeated the 
strong recommendation of it, given 
by the House of Commons. 

Sir F, Burdett and Mr. Croker 
explained, after which the baronet 
consented to withdraw his mo- 
tion. 

Friday, July 29. 

Mr. D. Giddy (in the absence of 
an Hon. Friend) considering the 
amendments made by the lords to 
the criminal returns bill, to be a 
breach of the privileges of this 
House, moved that they should be 
taken into consideration on that day 
month, ‘The motion was agreed to, - 





Saturday, July 30. 

This day, atl0o’clock, the Speak- 
er entered the House. Soon after, 
the Deputy Usher ofthe Black Rod 
summoned the House to the House 
of Peers. The Speaker and the few 
members present accordingly at- 
tended, On their return the Speaker 
informed the House that the royal 
assent had been given by commis- 
sion to a number of public bills. 

On the motion of Mr. Canning, 
a new writ was ordered for the 
city of Chichester, inthe room of 
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the Right Hon, W. Huskisson, 
who since his election had accepted 
the office of one of the Commissi- 
oners of his Majesty’s Woods and 
Forests, and Land Revenue. 

On the motion of Mr. Arbuth- 
not, a new writ was ordered for the 


Borough of Aldborough, in York- 


shire, in the room of Henry Daw- 
kins, Esq. who since his election 
had accepted the office of Steward 
of his Majesty’s Chiltern Hundreds. 

The Speaker then read the Re- 
gent’s speech for proroguing the 
Parliament at the table, and the 
members separated. 
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An Act to alter so much of an 
Act made in the fifty-second 
year of his present Majesty, as 
relates to the Duties payable in 
respect of killing of Game. 27th 
July, 1814. 

WHEREAS by an act passed in 
the fifty-second year of the reigu of 
his present majesty, intituled An 
Act for granting to his Majesty 
certain new and additional Duties 
of Assessed Taxes, and for consoli- 
dating the same with the former 
Duties of Assessed Taxes ; certain 
duties contained in the schedule of 
the said act marked L. were granted 
and made payable in respect of 
killing of game ; and it is expedient 
that the said duties should be al- 
tered and amended in the particu- 
lars hereinafter mentioned: may it 
therefore please your majesty that 
it may be enacted ; and be it enact- 
ed by the king’s most excellent 
majesty, by and with the advice 
and consent of the lords spiritual 
and temporal, and commons, in 
this present parliament assembled, 
and by the authority of the same, 
that such of the duties, provisions, 
and penalties, contained in the said 
schedule of the said act as relates to 
persons aiding or assisting or in- 
tending to aid or assist in the tak- 
ing or killing of any game, or any 
woodcock, snipe, quail, landrail, or 


coney, in the manner hereinafter 
mentioned, shall, from and after 
the passing of this act, severally 
cease and determine; provided that 
the act of aiding and assisting as 
aforesaid, and in the said act men- 
tioned, shall be done in the com- 
pany or presence and for the use of 
another person who shall duly have 
obtained a certificate in his own 
right, according to the directions 
of the said act, and who therein 
shall by virtue of such certificate 
then and there use his own dog, 
gun, net, or other engine, for the 
taking or killing of such game, 
woodcock, snipe, quail, landrail, 
or coney, and who shall not act 
therein by virtue of any deputation 
or appointment. 


Abstract of the Hackney Coach 
Act, 28th July, 1814. 

Whereas great frauds are daily 
practised, by the drivers ef licensed 
hackney coaches, upon their em- 
ployers, and no sufficient check 
hath yet been enacted for the pre- 
vention of such frauds ; itis there- 
fore enacted, that within one month 
after the passing of this act, every 
person who now is or shall hereafter 
be licensed to drive, keep, and let 
to hire, any hackney coach, within 
the cities of London and Westmin- 
ster, and the suburbs of the same, 
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before he shall on any occasion 
drive or let to hire his hackney 
coach, provide himself, or the 
driver whom he shall employ, a 
sufficient number of notes or tick- 
ets, on which shall be printed his 
majesty’s arms, together with the 
words ** Hackney Coach Office,” 
aud the number of his coach or 
chariot, together with the name and 
residence of the proprietor and 
driver of such coach or chariot, as 
aiso the year and the month, with 
blanks left for the day of the month 
(to be afterwards, but before the 
same shall be used, filled up and 
supplied in writing by such licensed 
owner) on which such coach shall 
be driven or let to hire, and on 
some of which notes or tickets shall 
also be printed in words or figures, 
the sum of One Shilling, aad on 
others in words or figures, the sum 
of One Shilling and Sixpence. 

That before any driver of any 
such licensed hackney coach shall 
be entitled to receive his fare, he 
shall deliver (whether the same 
shall be required or not) to the per- 
son whom he shall have driven so 
many of such notes or tickets, pro- 
perly filled up, as shall by the sums 
printed thereon make up the ag- 
gregate and full amount of his 
fare. 

That no person or persons who 
shall have hired any such hackney 
coach, shall be entitled to any re- 
dress, or to be heard on any com- 
plaint or information which he may 
exhibit; whether such complaint or 
information be for exaction, or mis- 
behaviour, unless they produce to 
the persons having competent juris- 
diction, some one or more of the 
said notes or tickets which he shall 
have received. 

That the number ef the coach 
marked on such notes or tickets, 
shall and may be received (where 
the evidence as to the number of 


the coach may be otherwise defec- 
tive) as auxiliary and corrobora- 
tive, but not as indisputable and 
conclusive evidence of identity. 

That the said commissioners shall 
employ a printer by trade, to pre- 
pare and print such notes or tick- 
ets; aud no other printer whatever 
shall print, or cause to be printed, 
any such notes or tickets, under the 
penalty of three hundred pounds ; 
and the said printer to deliver the 
tickets to persons producing the 
order of the commissioners, and not 
without the order under a penalty 
of fifty pounds. 

If the owner or driver of any 
hackney coach, forge, or counter- 
feit, any note or ticket, or any order 
for any number of notes or tickets, 
every such person so offending 
shall, if he be the hired driver, for 
every offence suffer as a common 
vagrant, and be committed to the 
House of Correction, the imprison- 
ment not to be more than one year 
nor less than six months; and every 
such person so offending, being the 
owner of an hackney coach so of- 
fending, shall for every such of- 
fence, pay the sum of fifty poauds. 

The regular wages as and in 
manner heretofore paid to the 
drivers of hackney coaches by the 
owners thereof-should be altoge- 
ther discontinued ; that the driver 
of every hackney coach on his re- 
turn home, shall account to his 
master for the whole number of 
the tickets which shall have been 
entrusted to him, by returning such 
as he shall not have had occasion to 
use; and in lieu of wages, he shall 
be entitled to deduct for his own 
use, two-pence out of every shilling 
which he shall have earned ; aud it 
shall be lawful for the commission- 
ers to increase or diminish the al- 
lowance of two-pence in every shil- 
ling from time to time, when and 
as they shall see fit and proper, 
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Drivers not faithiully accouuting 
to their employers, shail forfeit a 
penalty not exceeding three pounds 
nor less than twenty shillings, and 
for non-payment thereof shall suf- 
fer as a common vagrant, and be 
committed to the House of Correc- 
tion for a time not exceeding three 
mouths nor less than one month, 

AH pecuniary penalties hereby 
in posed shall be divided and distri- 
buted, one moiety thereof to his 
majesty, his heirs and successors, 
and the other moiety thereof with 
full costs of suit to the persou or 
persons who shall inform and sue 
for the some. 

That from and after the passing 
of this act, the commissioners for 
licensing and regulating hackney 
coaches, shall have power and au- 
thority, as opportunity shall occur 
by vacancy in the number of li- 
censed hackney coaches, and as and 
when in their discretion they shall 
see fit, to license a limited number 
of hackney chariots, so as the num- 
ber of such chariots do not exceed 
at any one time the number of two 
hundred, and so as the aggregate 
number of carriages, licensed or to 
be licensed by virtue of the said 
former acts and this present act 
(whether coach or chariot) shall not 
at any one time exceed the already 
authorized number of one thousand 
one hundred ; and that upon every 
one of the licences so to be granted 
in pursuance of this act, there shall 
be reserved and made payable unto 
his majesty, his heirs and succes- 
sors, the like respective weekly 
sums of five shillings, as is now 
payable u;on any license granted 
before the passing of this act for 
any hackney coach, 

Every hackney chariot driver 
may refuse to carry more than two 
adult or grown-up persons in his 
chariot, and a servaut outside, at 
one and the same time, and shall 





not at any time be compellable to 
carry above that number; but if 
he shall agree to carry above that 
number in his chariot, he shall be 
entitled to demand for every such 
additioval person whom he shall so 
carry, one shilling over and above 
the regular fare; or if he shall have 
been hired to drive into the coun- 
try, and shall return with any such 
additional person, he shall be enti- 
tled to demand for every such ad- 
diticnal person, one shilling for 
going, and one shilling for return- 
ing, over and above his regular’ 
fare. 


Michaelmas Quarter Sessions. 

THE period upon which the Quar- 
ter Sessions for the various counties 
in England and Wales had been 
held, having been found by expe- 
rience to be exceedingly inconve- 
nient, particularly to the gentle- 
men of the bar as well as to suitors, 
an Act was passed last Sessions to 
remedy the inconvenience, an ab- 
stract of which we present to our 
readers, that those among them 
who are concerued, may be more 
fully apprized of the change which 
the Legislature has made. 

After reciting the preamble, ren- 
dering the alteration necessary, the 
Act proceeds thus:—* Be it there- 
fore enacted, &c. that from and 
after the passing of this Act, the 
Quarter Sessions for the Michael- 
mas Quarter shall in every year be 
holden, for every County, Riding, 
Division, City, Borough, and place, 
within England and Wales, and for 
Berwick-upon-Tweed, in the first 
week after the 11th day of October, 
instead of at the time now appoint- 
ed for holding the same; and that 
all acts, matters and things, done, 
performed and transacted, at the 
time appointed by this Act for 
holding the said Michaelmas Quar- 
ter Sessions, shall be as valid and 
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binding to all intents and purposes 
as if the same had been done, per- 
formed and transacted, at the time 
heretofore appointed for the hold- 
ing of such Sessions; any former 

act or acts to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

‘* Provided always, that nothing 
in this act shall extend, or be con- 
strued to extend, so.as to alter or 

vary the time at which the Sessions 
for London or Middlesex are now 
holden.” 


Child-Stealing. 

By an Act of Parliament, passed 
the 18th of July last, the dread ful 
crime of child-stealing is made fe- 
” my, and the accomplices in this 

crime, whether in the original tak- 
con of the child, or after conceal- 
ment of it, are deemed falons, and 
ure as well as the principals sub- 
jected to transportation. 


Banished Convicts, 

YESTERDAY evening, August 5, 
at seven o’clock, the street in and 
near the Old Bailey and Newgate 
was thronged with an immense 
concourse of spectators, to witness 
the removal of about thirty-five 
male couvicts, destined for New 
South Wales. 

The caravan was drawn by six 
stout horses, under contract with a 
Newington coach owner; and the 
wretched fellows who were thus 
destined to forfeit (some of them 
for ever) their country for their 
crimes, jumped into it, although 
chained, in succession, one after 
the other, with as much vivacity as 
if they were going toa wake or a 
weddiug. As soon as they were 
severally seated, a number of their 
frieuds took a long farewell of them, 
among whom were many afflicted 
and grief-worn females; and it was 
melancholy to witness the indiffer- 
euce with which several of the 


Vou. I, dugust, 1814, 


ruffans conducted themselves to- 
wards them, throwing their tobacco- 
pipes at them, and apparently glo- 
rying in their sorrow and their own 
disgrace, affording but too true a 
proof that they were no longer fit 
to associate with well ordered so- 
ciety. 

As soon as they set off the sove- 
reign mob hailed them with huzzas, 
and followed them shouting to 
Blackfriars Bridge, where their ar- 
dour was damped by the unex- 
pected appearance of a troop of 
dragoons, who enforced order, and 
escorted their charge away. 





Surrey Assizes. 
Guildford, Tuesday, Aug. 16. 
CRIM. CON. POWLESD. LE MERCIER, 


Mr. Serjeant Best stated, that 
this was an action in which the 
Plaintiff sought to recover damages 
against the Defendant for the se- 
duction of his wife. Unfortunately 
these causes had been of late years 
so frequent in our courts of justice, 
that every argument had become 
threadbare, and he should therefore 
abstain from wasting time, by com- 
menting on the nature and serious 
quality of the injury. He should 
content himself with stating to the 
Jury the parties and circumstances 
of the case. The Plaintiff, Mr, 
Powles, was a respectable London 
toerchant, residing at Kennington, 
next door to the Defendant. The 
latter was a dancing-master, but 
one of most extensive practice, and 
possessing a great deal of money— 
at least he exhibited all the exter- 
nal marks of wealth, for he kept a 
splendid house and table, and glit- 
tered away in a showy equipage. 
But although they were next-door 
neighbours, the parties did not 
visit for some time. The Plaintiff 
wae absent during the greater part 
of the day, on his business in Lone 
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sion ; and it was ov one day during 
his absence that Mrs. Le Mercier 
first visited at the house of the 
Plaintiff. When he returned home 
at night, he found his wife full of 
the praises of their neighbour, and 
from thence a communication of 
visiting commenced between the 
families. At this time the Plaintiff 
and his wife were very young. He 
had been married but six years, 
gud had three children... At the 
time of the marriage he was barely 
twenty-one years old, and his wife 
not above eighteen. During the 
last summer one of the children was 
ill, aud for the benefit of the air, a 
lodging was taken at Richmond ; 
and while Mrs. Le Mercier herself 
was in a state far advanced in preg- 
nancy, the Defendant took the op- 
portunity of carrying on his work 
of seduction, and in which he too 
soon uufortunately succeeded ;— 
for in the month of June last Mrs. 
Powles left her lodging, and he 
should prove that Mr. Le Mercier 
and herself passed several days to- 
gether at the Spring Garden Coffee- 
house, where they cvohabited as 
man and wife. This was the case 
he had to present to them, and for 
which the Plaintiff sought to re- 
cover a compensation in damages. 

John Harcourt Buckle produced 
the registry of the marriage of the 
parties, by which it appeared that 
they were married at St. Leonard's 
Shoreditch, on the 15th February, 
1808, 

Mrs. Hannah Jones was aunt to 
the Plaintiff. She stated that they 
were acquainted together about 





four years beiore they married, 
Mrs. Powles was then not quite 
eighteen, and Mr. Powles not twen- 
ty-one. The lady was of a good 
family, and reputed very hand- 
some. They had now three chil- 
dren, aud hitherto appeared to have 
lived in harmony aud mutual affec- 
tion. 

Col. Fleming, of Wandsworth, 
was in the habit of visiting the 
Plaintiff, and he apparently lived 
on affectionate terms with his wife. 

Thomas Williams, a cousin of 
the family, gave the same evidence. 

John Dandy, waiter at the Spring 
Garden Coffee-house, and Mary 
Boulter, chamber-maid at the same 
place, proved that the Defendant 
and Mrs, Powles came there in 
June last. They occupied the same 
bed-room, and were supposed to be 
man and wife. 

Mr. Gurney addressed the Jury 
for the Defendaut, in mitigation of 
damages. He contended that there 
was no seductive acts proved, but 
that they were leftin the dark as to 
all those parts of the case upon 
which the Jury were to found their 
estimate of damages.—He warned 
them not to suppose that the De- 
fendant was a wealthy man, merely 
because he kept a carriage—for the 
carriage of a dancing-master was 
like the carriage of an apothecary, 
a mere tool of his trade; and he 
warned the Jury not to let their 
feelings supersede their judgments, 
but that they would give moderate 
and temperate damages. 

Verdict for the Plaintiff—Da- 
mages, 1,0001, 
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Mr Sadier’s Ascent in bis Balivou. 
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Mr. Sadler's Account of his Aerial 
Foyuge on the 2°d of July. 

AFTER the Balloon had cleared the 
easi wing of Burlington House, our 
ascent was slow, and only evidenced 
by the apparent receding of objects, for 
it was not we who seemed lo rise, but 
every thing beneath us to retire; in 
a few minutes we were perpendicular 
with Leicester-square, and our pros- 
pect was at once grand and awful, the 
whole of London and its magnificent 
buildings lay below us with its sur- 
rounding fields, canals, and parks, 
the beautiful serpentine form of the 
river, wiih its rich shipping, docks and 
bridges. We enjoyed this sceuery for 
about 15 minutes, and at a quarter 
before four o'clock entered a deuse 
cloud, which cempletely shut us out 
trom allsight of the earth—at ‘his timé 
we could sensibly perceive the Balioon 
to be rising. When we had soared 
through this cloud, my son observed 
to me, that from the variegated colours 
reflected and refracted from the mul- 
titudinous congregation of vapours 
around us, and the effulgence of differ- 
ent lights, he could scarcely see to 
any great distance, or make any dis- 
tinct observations on the numberless 
objects around us, although from 
the shadow of the balloon on the 
more opaque clouds, I could easily dis- 
cover that we had allered our course 
towards the south east. From the in- 
tense cold, aud a most violent paia in 
my ears, which I never experienced 
before, our height could not be less, 
in my calculation, than five miles 
The laie Right Hon. Mr. Windham, 
about thirty years ago, indeed, experi- 
eaced a similar attack in his ears, 


though we had not then ascended 
above two miles and an half; but 
from my best observations, calculat- 
ing from former experience, we must 
have been above that height. My son 
soon afterwards found the same efiect, 
though in a much slighter degree. 


By the various currents of air and 
the renewed motion of the mechine I 
judged we were approaching Lhe sea 5 
and requesting my son tu open the 
valve, we perceived ourselves to be 
rapidly descending. The clouds were 
so near the earth, that after lowering 
for the space ofa quarter of an hour, 
though we dist ingtly heard the lowing 
of the cattle, we could not. discover 
terra Pinang but shortly after the 
clouds opened themselves beneath us, 
and displayed the variegated fields and 
the River Thames, and informed us 
that we had again altered ouw direc- 
tion, and were again returning from 
the south-east to the north- west; 3; and 
sailing over the Lower Hope and East 
Tilbury, wehad adistinct view of the 
River, Sheerness, Margate, Ramsgate 
&e. with their coasts and shipping $ 
but the clouds collecting and rolling 
over each other, again enclosed us im 
visible invisibility. After again de- 
scending below the clouds we saw an 
inviting hay-field at a considerable dis- 
tance, and opening the vaive again, a 
sufficient quantity of vas escaped for 
us to reach the pro; posed spot; and 
after throwing out the vcappling 
iron, Which immediately took effect, 
we came to the ground without any 
unpleasant convulsion. We remained 
quietly ia the car till all the gas had 
evaporated, by which time a ‘numbe 
of spectators reached the place, but not 
before every thing had been properly 
secured, Our descent was at Great 
Warley Franks, near Oakenham, Essex, 
where we were hospitably entertainea 
aud accommodate’ by Mr. Samuel 
France, the occupier of the land. A 
chaise being prepared from Brent- 
wood, on which the whole of the 
apparatus was placed, we returned to 
Burlington House agaia about eleven 
o clock. 

Mr. Sadler, his son and a lady, as. 
cended. from Burlington- eardens on 
Friday, the 29th of July. 
yY2 
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Grand Jubilee. 


Tne first of August, being the day 
fixed for the grand celebration of 
peace, and at the same time of gene- 
rous commemoration of happy eveuls, 
all the population of London was im 
motion. As early as six in the morn- 
ing the streets leading to the parks 
were lined with passengers of every 
description, all anxious to participate 
in the jubilee. 

Independently of the pleasing re. 
flection that peace is restored, every 
good subject rejoiced, because it was 
the centenary of the accession of the 
illustrious House of Brunswick, also 
the anniversary of the glorious battle 
of the Nile. 

Every disposition was made to give 
eclat toa fete which may be termed 
national in every sense. The study of 
the able characters who have managed 
the whole, was to provide accommo- 
dation for all parties and the happiness 
of all orders. Hyde Park was en- 
tirely open to the public, with a grand 
fair, possessing aniusements and ac. 
commodation equal to the arrange- 
ments in the other parks. 

The Green Park was also open to 
the people, with the Mall, to which 
the public had access by New-street 
and Spring-gardens, as far as Consti- 
tution-hill. The lower part of the 
park, and the Bird-cage-walk, were 
reserved for such persons as chose to 
purchase tickets in order to avoid the 
crowd. Every precaution was taken 
for their happiness, comfort, and se- 
curity. There were amusements in 
abundance, to gratify all, and to pre- 
vent the pressure which would have 
been felt at one general exhibition, all 
the amusements began nearly at one 
time, in consequence of which the body 
of spectators was separated, by being 
drawn to distant parts of the park, 
where the entertainments were going 
on, 

By an excellent and judicious ar- 
rangement, no carriages or horsemen 
were permitted to enter the parks or 
remain stationary near the avenues. 
The gates remained shut all the fore- 
noos, aad the public were informed 





by a nolice, that they would not be ad- 
milted before two o'clock. They 
were also requested, for their own 
convenience, not to assemble round 
the doors before the appointed time of 
admission. All the notices, which, we 
must say, were worded with delicacy 
and great respect for the people, were 
most punctually and willingly obeved. 
Constables were stationed at the New- 
street entrance, Spring-gardens, and 
other entrances, but we did not bear 
of any improper conduct on the part 
of those admiited. 

At two o’clock there was certainly a 
great rush into the park, and the tor- 
rent continued pouring in, until the 
Green Park was one compact mass of 
persons. It presented a most extraor- 
dinary sight. Heads were seen rising 
one above the other up Constitution 
Hill, as regularly as though they had 
been packed together. While every 
spot of grass was concealed by the 
multitude, the trees appeared bending 
under the weight of persons who took 
their stations on the branches. 

There could not be a manifestation 
of more desire to share in the general 
joy provided for all classes of his Mas 
jesty’s subjecis. A friendly invitation 
was held out to them in the following 
notice posted round the scenes of mirth 
and merriment : 

«* Let not the people listen to those 
who would poison their minds, to those 
who are the constant enemies of all 
public joy. Let them be assured that 
the object of this peaceful festival is to 
give to all ranks and ordersa grateful 
occasion of indulging in the full par- 
ticipation of happiness, which, after an 
arduous and trying coulest, crowned 
with unprecedented success, peace has 
entitled them to.” 

Having given a slight sketch of the 
general effect of the superb arrange- 
ments, and feeling on the part of the 
public, we shail proceed to describe, as 
concisely as we can, the various ar- 
rangepients. 

The Enclosures in St. James's 
Park. 


The company with tickets entered 
by Fludyer-street, Story’s-gate, Buck- 
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ingham-gate, and Queen-square. Many 
of the nobility entered through Lord 
Melbourne’s and other houses in the 
park within the fence, which extended 
from the Horse Guards to the railway 
near the canal. There was also ano- 
ther fence enclosing Buckingham. 
house and the lawn. The company 
found within the enclosure all that 
could charm the eye and delight the 
mind. 

On the south bank of the canal tents 
were erecied, to afford coolness and 
refreshment to the company. Between 
the tents appeared flags of all nations, 
with superb crescents, and stars of 
variegated lamps. The trees were en- 
twined by lamps and pleasing orna- 
ments of various descriptions, At 
some distance from the above range 
there was another, consisting of large 
rooms for dancing, taverns, coffee. 
houses, and places affording comfort- 
able refreshment. One displayed the 
word “imperial” in large lamps, 
Another had a beautiful transparency, 
representing Britannia sealed on a 
rock. A boy, finely painted, recorded 
in a book the names of Alexander, 
Frederick, Schwartzenberg, Blacher, 
and Winzingerode. The bust of Wel- 
lington was placed above all. Peace 
between branches of laurel, and other 
devices were also conspicuous. 

On the other side the canal, viz. the 
side next the Mall, there was the same 
display of tents and excellent accom- 
modation. 

Nearly all the wherries on the canal 
were occupied by company, rowing up 
aud down with bands of music, and all 
the appendages toa regatta. Several 
wagers were disputed by the water- 
men, who pulled the length of the 
canal and back again to win the prize. 
The race was not given to the swift on 
this occasion, because judgment was 
wanted rather than strength, The 
piece of water being narrow, the 
competitors found some difficulty in 
turning, and in that operation the last 
was frequently first. The company 
received great amusement by these 
trials of skill. 


The Ballvon. 


The lawn in front of Buckingham 


House was enclosed for the purpose of 
filling and sending upa balloon. At 
five o'clock a most magnificent aerial 
globe was sufficiently inflated, and 
nearly all the spectators crowded 
round the spot. The Queen, some 
time after, came with a:party of the 
nobility who had taken an early dinner 
with her Majesty, to inspect the appa- 
ratus by which it was filling, Her 
Majesty was attended by the Duke of 
Wellington, Lord Liverpool, Lord 
Castlereagh, Lord Rivers, Lord 
Burghersh, Lord Buckinghamshire, 
the Marquis Wellesley, the Princesses, 
and several Pecresses. The achlemen 
all wore the full dress Windsor uni. 
form. Having returned to the house, 
her Majesty took her station with the 
Princesses at the centre window. On 
the lawn, within the railing, seats were 
placed for the nobility, many of whom 
were there. About six o’clock the 
car was broucht to the balison, to be 
fastened to the cords of the netting. 
It was remarkably neat, being formed 
of crimson silk, with yellow fancy 
ornaments, a rose-colour canopy and 
flags, bearing appropriate labels. 
Just before the balloon ascended, guns 
in Hyde Park annotnced the attack 
on the supposed enemy’s ficet in the 
Serpentine, and a vast number left 
Constitution Hill and the Green Park 
in consequence. So soon as the bal- 
Joon was adjusted, the spectators ex- 
pected to see a lady mount the car. 
Mr. Sadler, jun. however, ascended 
alone, amidst the shouts of a million 
of spectators, The sky was uncom- 
monly clear and serene, and the balioon 
mounted majestically. It was formed 
of red and green striped silk, and it 
wade a beautiful appearance. Asthe 
wind was westerly, it inclined to the 
eastward, but mounted till it was lost 
in space. Not a cloud impeded the 
view, and it may be considered, on the 
whole, one of the best ascensions since 
Luuardi’s first attempt in this country. 
-- Mr. Sadler bade farewell to the 
spectators by waving his hat, and as 
the balleon rose, threw out cards, 
ballast, &c Several smaller balloons 
were sent up previous to the grand 
one. The ascent of the balloon was 
followed by bands of music striking up 
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martial uirs. Thebands on the 
played ‘* God save the King.” 

Mr. Sadler jun. after being 40 mi- 
putes in the air, landed in a fieid 15 
miles below Gravesend, on the Essex 
side of the Thames. He .was convey- 
ed with his balloon quite safely by a 
fisherman to Gravesend, at which 
place he took a post-chaise, and ar- 
rived at Buckingham-House about one 
next morving. Mr. Sadler describes 
his ascent as being atteuded with no 
difficulty, buton his descent an ac-i- 
dent happened to the net-work, which 
gave him some alarm, and interrupted 

is communication with the valve. He 
was obliged, therefore, to apply a pair 
of scissars to cut an openmg in the 
balloon to facilitate his descent, which 
was therefore rapid beyond any for. 
mer example. He must inevitably 
have perished in the sea, however, if 
he had not thus precipitated bis de-{ 
scent: as it was, he had calculated 
most correctly, for the balloon took 
the ground within a few feet of the 
sca. 

The arrangements connected with all 
the balloons exhibited during the day 
were under the superintendence of 
Mr. Gyles, the master cooper of the 
Reyal Laboratory, and did that gen- 
tleman great credit. No confusion 
andno accident whatever took place 
in his department, and the exhibitions, 
#0 fac as he was concerned, went off 
with great eclat. Indeed every person 
officially employed did his duty with 
that cheerfuluess and good temper 
aaa secured him the approbation of 
all. 


Illuminations. 


Ateight o'clock, they began to il- 
luminate the Pagoda and Chinese 
Bridge. It is scarcely possible to give 
a just description of the effulgence 
produced by this magnificent strue- 
ture. All that we have read or seen, 
with respect to brilliancy, falls very 
short indeed of these luminous objects. 
The two grand pillars, forming the 
ascent to the bridge, were crowned by 
suns, displaying in the centre G. P. R. 

The rail-way formed in the Chinese 
mode was adinirablyexpressed. Each 


water 


division was marked by lamps with 
great accuracy. Stone work on the 
sides of the bridge was admirably made 
out by rowsoflamps. On each side of 
the arch a grand star was raised on a 
pedestal, with a lozenge, which pro- 
duced a most dazzling brilliancy. The 
top was adorned with stars that added 
to the beauty of the whole.—The lights 
on the right and left of the canal 
produced a grand display of brilliancy. 


The Naval Arch. 


This embellishment, which formed 
a bridge fromm the lawn of the Queen’s 
House to the Green Park, was a 
tribute to our gallant officers in the 
Navy. The names of Howe, Duncan, 
St. Vincent, Collingwood, Broke, 
Saumarez, Exmouth, &c. were dis- 
played in large letters, with chaplets of 
laurel. lt was on the whole, a most 
brilliant design. 

The malls of the park were illumi- 
nated with Chinese lanterns, ornament. 
ed with picturesque and grotesque 
devices, and every tree had variegated 
lights intermingled with its foliage. 
Bands of music were stationed at vari- 
ous distances, and spaces were provided 
on different parts of the lawn, for those 
who admired the pleasures of the 
dance. 


Fire Works. 

Whilst the illuminations were in 
progress, and the spectators ia anxious 
expectation of the approaching hour 
when the grand fireworks were intend- 
edto commence, the public anxiety 
was relieved by the sound of cannon 
in Hyde Park. The eflect was most 
pleasing, not only from the rapidity of 
each echoing roar, succeeding to ano- 
ther, so as to produce upon the ear the 
liveliest sensations of the hour of bat- 
tle, but from the associations which 
the occasion excited in every breast. 
The naval heroes of England instantly 
became the topic of conversation im 
every circle, and their share in the 
splendid and happy occasion then 
eclebrating was acknowledged with 
gratitude and with glory. 

About ten o’clock the Chinese bridge 
was completely lighted up. Imagina- 
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tion cannot conceive an object more 
splendid and magnificent. The bridge, 
ilars, pagoda, &c. were so completely 
igHted ag to appear a structore of 
flaming gold, . The water beneath, 
refiecting the light of the bridge as 
well as ofthe stars and crescents on 
each side, and agitated by a thousand 
dashing oars, presented an appearanre 
which itis impossible to describe for 
variety and grandeur, 

The Temple was illuminated so as 
to appear a fortress, and to that 
quarter all eyes were instantaneously 
directed by the discharge of cannon, 
which was understoo! to announce 
the commenceinent of the fire-works, 
The public expectation was wrougbt 
to the higthest pitch, and even exceeded 
by the result. It is impossible to give 
even a remote idea of the effect pro- 
duced by the firing of guns in rapid 
succession against the templé, then 
presenting the appearance of a fortress, 
and the ascent of globes of fire, some 
bursting in the air into a thousand 
stars, and some rising in the most 
perfect brilliancey, all instantaneously 
proceeding from the Chinese bridge and 
the temple. The arrangement and 
variety of the fireworks was truly 
adinirable. At one moment rockets 
rapidly pursued each other, and burst 
at such an extraordinary height in the 
air, that, in some instances, the explo- 
sion was scarcely heard. Again there 
appeared copious and magnificent 
clusters of rockets, stunning the ear 
with rapid and irregular explosions, 
varying in colour and in splendour, and 
intersecting each other is numberless 
irregalar lines. The spectators were 
equally astonished and delighted by 
the grandeur and diversity of the fire- 


works during two hours, the period of 


their continuance, without intermis- 
siong Some of the most splendid and 
beautiful were seen to ascend ‘from 
near the Royal Booth. 

When the appearance of the fire- 
works began to s'ackev, the cannon 
arain begait to roar in the neighbour- 
hood of the temple. Many guns 
began tobe fired in quick and terrific 
succession. A cloud of smoke was 
soon formed, so as completely to en- 
velope the temple, hiding it wholly 


from the eyes of the spectators. The 
volumes of smoke and flame ‘vavea 
complete image of ‘ the dire hot 
breath of ‘war? rolling along’ with 
terrific but pleasing grandeur. Inthe 
mean time, most unfortunately, the 
beautiful Chinese edifice on the bridge, 
from which many of the grandest fire- 
works were discharged, and which 
presented so fine an appearance, by 
some accident took fire. At first it 
was supposed that the building was not 
really aficected, but the violence of the 
flames, and, the descent of lighted 
fragments of wood into the water 
beneath, soon removed all doubt The 
engines were brought to bear upon it 
so promptly, that the bridge was saved 
from destruction, even after part of it 
had taken fire. Afler the Pagoda had 
been burning for a considerable time, 
it gave way, and the part from the third 
pyramidal story to the lop fell blazing 
with atremendous crash into the wa- 
ter. The engines having been ready 
on the spot, and brought to bear with 
greal promptness and effect, soon suce 
cceded in extinguishing the remainder. 
The fate of this erection was much 
regretted, as it was the favourite ob- 
ject, and displayed more taste than any 
thing else connected with the exhibi- 
tion. 


The Temple of Concord. 


By thistime the guns had ceased 
firing, and the temple began to appear 
to the spectators, not only from the 
smoke of the guns having disappeared 
to a considerable degree, but from the 
extraordinary change in its own ap- 
pearance. It now presented an ap- 
pearance of astonishing grandeur and 
brilliancy a8 the Temple of Peace. 
So magnificent was the spectacle pre- 
sented Lo the eye, that it was received 
with an immediate and universal burst 
of appiause.—-The whole fabric was so 
completely illuminated as to appear a 
building of fire; but. having, at the 
same time, the pedestal, pillars, and all 
the other parts distinctly and accurately 
visible, with all the decorations com- 
pletely exposed to view. 

The royal booth and the adjoining 
gallery were illuminated by the names 
of the officers of the army, in yivid 
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fiyde Park, and Naumachia, 








letters, formed by lamps. The effect 
was grand, inevery part of this ex- 
teusive arrangement, and credilable to 
the tasic of those who conceived and 
exccuted it, 


Hyde Park. 


This park, which was entirely thrown 
open to the populace, and from which 
carriages were excluded, exhibited a 
scene highly exhilarating.—On the 
great plain between the Ring and 
Park-lane two rows of booths and 
shows, intermixed with swings, round. 
abouts, and up-and downs, extended 
from north to south. At the head of 
these shows stood that of Gyngell, and 
in the booths was found abundance 
of that delicious beverage, to which 
time and custom has appropriated the 
name of * Porter,” ‘ Whitbread's 
entire,’’ ‘* Meux’s entire,”” words of 
toagic ! were seco inscribed in front of 
almost every temple of hospitality, 
and by their powerful influence drew 
the sons and daughters of John Bull 
withia the cirele of their attraction, 
Hot-spice gingerbread and plumbcake 
contributed their share in aid of the 
gratifications of the younger branches 
of this great and happy family. On 
the opposite side of the Serpentine, 
and near to the Knightsbridge Bar- 
racks, Richardson had established the 
head-quarters of the Corps of Thes- 
pians. The actors were not exposed 
to the horrors of petrifying silence : 
on one side of theit dramatic fane stood 
the domicilium of the Mina Serpent 
or Boa Constrictor, who occasionally 
annoyed them with his hisses, which, 
however, were neutralized by the 
plauditory gruntings of the great 
Hampshire hogs; and at the end, lest 
the performers should suffer from 
ennui, the assemblage ef the great 
Pidcock testified their feelings by one 
obstreperous roar. 


The Naumachia. 

These amusements, varied and at- 
tractive as they appear, were com- 
pelled to yield the palm of public at- 
tention to the more extensive and 
attractive show with which the world 
ws destined to be delighted. At six 
o'clock, the Naumachia, or great Sea- 


cht, began. Of this engagement, 
Ach in fature history will doubtless 
take the name of theBailtle of the Paeific, 
or the Pacific Battle, we despair of 
giving. any thing approaching to an 
adequate description. The naval dis- 
play commenced by an action between 
two Brilish and two American frigates. 
The first broadside was hardly fired, 
when ample testimony was borne to 
the propriety of choosing such a spec. 
tacle, for the gratification of English- 
men. No sooner was the first shot 
heard, than the general anxiety for 
the honour of our irident was so great, 
that the shows and panies penta out 
their myriads, who rushed upon the 
shores of the Serpentine, to cheer our 
brave tars with their presence, and 
share the honour of the naval flag. 
Porter at once lost all the unbounded 
inflvence of jts nature and its name. 
Romeo ranted, and Julict whined to 
spectators who possessed no faculty 
but motion, and who knew po anxiely 
but that of seeing the battle. Even 
the balloon, with all its silks and flags, 
it carsand gases, failed to rivet its ad- 
mirers ; and of poor Mr. Sadler, it 
might fairly be said, that it was al/ up 
with him, even before he ascended 
from the earth—for the fight had be- 
gun. TheYankee frigates lay at anchor; 
the English, of course, were no sooner 
under sail than they made all possible 
haste to he with them: the English 
had no sooner weighed anchor than 
they felt the effect ofa fine top-gal- 
lant breeze from the west, and under 
close-reefed topsails they came down 
upon the enemy most pic Barry The 
action was commenced by a broadside 
fromthe English vessel, the moment 
she got alongside the enemy, which 
was ad returned: the former 
then luffed, passed under the stern of 
the Yankee, and raked ber as she 
porrer ; then ranging on her starboard 
eam, she poured in a second broad- 
side, and a desperate cannonade was 
commenced, and kept up fora consi- 
derable time from both vessels.—The 
second frigate followed the noble ex- 
ample sether by the first; the fight 
continued til! great damage was of 
course sustained by both sides, when 
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Desperate 





Sea -fight. 








the matter was decided as such con- 
tests usually are, by boarding; the 
frigates ran alongside, a few of our 
sailors jumped on board the Americans, 
the decks were cleared in a moment, 
and the Union Jack was hoisted over 
the stripes and = stars of Jonathan, 
Thus ended the first part of the en- 
gagement, and so much a matter of 
coursé was the resuli, that the spec- 
tators did not allow the ‘ir exultation to 





exhibin itself even in a single cheer. 
The English are a reason a : people, 
but in naval motiers this is not the 
case—(o suca an extent 1s [his exeep- 
tion carried, that even our sailors are 
never contented with the wonders (hey 
perform, bul are ever on the watch for 


new and unheard-of perils and unpa- 
ralleled triumplis. The thousands who 
loaded the shores of the Serpentine, 
appeared to be actuated by this feel. 
ing ; not content with the 
day, they betrayed a most ardent 
avidity for new victories,—the cause 
was obvious. A French fleet of six sail 
of the line, (the Admiral’s ship a three 
decker) lay at anchor, a British fect 
of equal force was in sight.---1t did 
not re quire the spiril © f proph ecy to 
foresee the consequences, A singular 
circumstance occurred, owing to some 
unknown cause ; the Bnglish fleet did 
not altack with its usual alaerity. 
Conjecture was busy, and sore rash 
spiritseven went the length of i: 
gining jealousies among the superior 
Officers.-.-Confidence never deserted 
the people, who waited two hours 
with the most exemplary patience, 
being convinced, whatever might 
— the delay, that when once the 
British fleet was along side the ene- 
my, jealousy aud even mutiny would 
be forgotte D. 

Ateight o’clock p. m. three topsails 
were loosened asa sigual for sailing, 
and anchors were weighed, the fleet 
Was nerd weigh, and wiih a steady 
breeze the y came ivto action in a most 
Majestic mi: tame the van ship giving 
each of the evemy’s ships a broad. 

side as she passe “| to the sternmost, 
and recciving the broadside of the 
whole jive in return. The six Eng- 
Jish ships now ranged themselves close 
ty the enemy in line, the two admirals’ 
VoL, |. August, 1814. 


glory of the’ 


ships eugaging, and a quick heavy 
cannonade commenced, which lasted 
forty-five minutes and twenty-six se- 
couds. When it ceased, all the ene- 
my’s ships: appeared dismasted, and 
one of the English fleet lost her main- 
mast, and a second was so much-cut 
up in her bull and rigging that she was 
uncqual to pursuil, two of the French 
ships in consequence got away, and 
ran on sere. The other four were 
taken possession of, but not until they 
were mere hulks. The point left to 
be achieved was to destroy the two 


“snore ¢ for 


ships this purpose two 
fire-ships were filted up, and being set 
on fire, were towed down to the vessels 


aground, (o whieh they soon commute 
nicated that fatal element, whic so 
instantaneously operates a transmula- 
thon in all inflammable matters: and 
here we must drop eg serious style, 
and declare, in a far different spirit, 
that we never witnessed a spectacle 
more imposingly grand,—Four vessels 
on fire on shore, with every circum- 
slance which attends nautical confla- 
grations ona more extended scale, A 
se of brilliant light on the 
e column of flame, crowned 
the red and radiant 
reflection of the flames, diflused over 
ten thousand ceountenances, together 
with the explosion of mavazines, the 


large expan 
water, ahug 
hy pillars of smoke, 





falling of masts, and exposure of ribs 
aud timbers enveloped i flanies, 
formed a combination little inferior in 
grandeur to the scene, of which it was 
but mimicry ; the beholder had only 
to imagine himself at a few miles dis- 
tance and the spectac le was real ; fora 
painter the e tect was sublime. In 
the space of an honr the fire had 
reached the water’s edge. After such 
scenes it would be rather anti-climac- 
teric to speak of the numerous Chinese 
lanterns distributed among the trees, 
or of those fireworks exhibited on the 
terrace of Kensinglon-Gardens, which 
on any other occasion would have 
been objects of universal admiration. 





August 5, between the hours of 
twelve and one o’clock Miss Mary 
Anne Welchman, a very respectable 
young woman, who carried on bu- 
siness as a dress-maker in the first floor 
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Horr bls Mirrde 


of a house exactly oF} posile 
house of St. 
in Mount-street, 


1 

the watch- 

George, Hanover-square 
ge, Wanoy } . 


, ' ' 
was barbarously 





murdered in the front room of the first 
floor. The report of a pistol was heard 
by the landlord and other persons ia 
the house where she lodged, soon after 
twelve o’clock, which greatly alarmed 
them. Immediately afterwards the 

heard the discharve of another pistol! ; 
greatalarm was also created in the 


neighbourhood. 
at first discovered that ihe pisto!s ha 
been disch dij 

ap artim its till the sm 
powder became extremely 





rere’ 





of gun. 
strong’ in 








the house; several persons in con- 
s quence proceeded to examine the 
house; they knocked at Miss Welch- 
man’s room door several times, and 
receiving no ansser, they opencd the 
door and entered the room. They 
then behe'd Miss Welchman 88 
corpse onthe floor, and the dy a 





shocking spectacle, particularly her 





head, whch on examimation proved 
to have been shot in two piaces, and 
but liltle remained of te "Peo pistols 


i 

were discovered on atable, which, on 
examination, proved heyot d a doubt 
to be the deadly tastruments which had 
done the horrid deéd, as their 
clearly indicated that they bad very 
lately been discharged. A man’s hat 
was alsy discovered in the room, but 
no man er person of any description 
could be found on the premises, 
was suspected of being the perpetrator 
of the horrid deed; the 


state 


who 


hat that was 
found in the room, on examination, 
led to the discovery of the murderer, 
as it was ascertained to belong toa 
young man of the uame of James 
Mitchell, and his not being found on 
the premises was aiterwards  ac- 
counted for by some persons who 
were in Mount-street at the time, a 
short distance from the house in 
which the deceased lodged, who heard 
the reports of the pistols, and immedi- 
ately that saw aman come out 
of the window of the first floor, and 
let himself down into the street by the 
assistance of the lamp iron and the 
door, ho then instantly ran off with 
all possible speed down the middle of 
the slreet; it was recollected that 


aller 


m sunt etree 


James Mi 


the 


‘hell had bees n admitted into. 
yetween eight and nine 
1 Thursday evening, to visit 
Miss Weichman, and it was not knowa 
that he had out ai the door. 
James Mitchell first introduced him- 
Ifto this young lady by holding an 
umbrellaover her ona wel evening 5 
he afterwards insane himself to 
her residence as the Purser of an East- 
Indiaman, (but he was subse quently 
found to other than a gentle- 
tlemau’s servant oul of place), and had 
since been frequently in’ the habit of 
Visiting her, It was generally under- 
not doubted, but that he 
was paying his addresses to her by her 
consent, which circumstance coming 
tothe knowledge of the deceased s 
brother, he had several interviews 
with her upon the ct, to endea- 
iwainst continus 
the courtship of 
James Mitchell, he being an improper 
connection for her to form. AL length 
she listened to her brother’s advice, 
and prowmised to act accordingly, and it 
is supposed that the deceased and 
James Mitchell had several interviews 
upon the subject, and that Thursday 
was the meeting fixed upon for the 
question to be finally setiled, 
Coroner's inguest.—August 5. At 
three o'clock yesterday afternoon, A. 
Gell, Esq. Coroner for Westminster, 
heid av inquest at'the Barley-Mow, in 
treet, when after investigating 
very minutely the various circumstane 


house b 
} 





ock o) 


Fone 


he no 





stood and 





vour to persuade her 
rap 


+4 to countenance 


ech 


Mount 


ces connecied with the melancholy 
event brought in a verdict,—wilful 


murder against James 
Mitcheil. 
Bow-Strect.—On this day, August 
13, James Mitchell, was brow rht up for 
examination be fore Sir N. Conant and 
Mr. Sketchiey, Publis 
curiosity had bien s0 much excited to 
obtain a sight of him, that at an early 
hourthe office andallthe avenues lead- 
ing toitwere crowded. At twelveo'clock 
the prisoner was put to the bar, in 
custody of Atkins and Taunten, who 
had been dispatched to Salisbury for 
the purpose of bringing him up to 
town. ' The prisoner, it appeared, was 
apprehended on Wednesday last, within 
about four miles of Salisbury, near the 


Smith, alias 


, ~ 
at this office, 
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at Bow -strect. 








hous* of his mother, who had been 
buried four days previously, having 
been recognised by a farmer in that 
neighbourhood, with whom, in his 
youth, he lived servant. ~ The evidence 
was as follows :—Miss Ann Welchman, 
sister to the deceased, deposed, that 
she lived at No. 27, Mount-street ; 
knew the prisoner James Mitchell. He 
called in Mountestreet, in the evening 
of the 4th inst. and asked for infor- 
manvs sister. He was shewn up into 
a room on the first-floor, in which was 
the deceased, Miss Maynard, Miss 
Macey, Mary Sisson, a servant, and 
witness. Witness and other ladies 
retired, and left her sister, the prisoner, 
and the servant together, Shortly 
after heard high words belweeo her 
sister and the prisoner, went down 
stairs, and in about a quarter of an 
hour afterwards, heard that her sister 
had been murdered. 

Miss Mary Macey resided in Mount- 
street. The deceased, Miss Hannah 
Welchman, was her forewoman ; re- 
collects the prisoner coming to her 
house on the evening of the 4th inst., 
was in the room with deceased when 
the prisoner entered. Deceased ac 
cused him of having taken away a 
small pair of scissars, which he denied, 
and became very abusive. ‘The pri- 
souer wanted the deceased to send out 
for some salmon to boil for his supper, 
she refused, he then wanted her to give 
him some money, which she also re- 
fused ; he afierwards asked her to go 
out with him to supper, but this she 
also deciined ; witness Jeft the room 
shortly afterwa aud went down 
stairs. ‘The deceased followed ber 
shortly after, and she must be 
alone with the prisoner afew minutes. 
She went up stairs, aud after rematn- 
ing some time, witness heard her 
scream, and almost instantaneously 
heard the shots fired. Witness rushed 
up stairs, and found the deceased lying 
vv ihe floor dead, and the prisoner 
gone 

Kobert Watkins was landlord of the 
house, No. 27, Mount-strect. ‘The 
deceased and Miss Macey occupied the 
first floor; had some knowledge of the 
prisover, Ona the night of the 4th in. 
slgot heard the screams of the deceased, 


rds, 


suid 


and the shots fired, rushed up stairs, 
and found the deceased lying dead in 
the door-way. The window next the 
strect-dodr was open; found a pistol 
on the floor, and another in the back 
room, they had both been discharged. 

William Collinson, landlord of the 
Barley Mow, next door to the house 
of Mr. Watkins, was sitting in his 
house on the night in question, heard 
the screains of Miss Wel hman, did not 
hear the pistols fired, looked out of 
the window, and saw a man lying on 
the pavement opposite Mr. Wathins’s 
door, on his hands and face ; had some 
knowledge of the prisoner’s person, 
and believed the man he so saw to be 
him. He got up, however, immedi- 
alcly aud run off, so that witness had 
not a distinct view of his person. It 
appeared to him as if he had come out 
of the first-floor window. 

Thomas Moon, a constable of St. 
George’s, Hanover-square, produced a 
hat and pair of pistols, which had been 
delivered to him on the night of the 
murder ; they had been picked up in 
his presence, one in the frout and the 
other in the back room. The pistols 
were sniall pocket pistols, somewhat 
similar to those used by Bellingham, 
in the murder of Mr. Pereeval. 





Thomas Chapman, hatter, of Old 
Bond-strect, deposed, that in’ the 
month of June tast the prisoner pur- 
chased of him a the same, he 


believed, now prod Vhe prisonec 
theo toid him, that he was paying his 
bay 


mm Mount- 


addresses tu a young ‘ 

street, and asked itness's ophiton 
respecting her; did not recollect the 
young lady’s name, althongh the pri- 


soner mentioned it.—This was the 
whole of the evidence adduced, 
Sir N. Conant then addressed the 


and observed, that the evi- 
‘ was of a nature so 
clear aud conclusive m every particu. 
lac, that it was his duty to commit 
hin for trial at the ensuing Old Bailey 
Se vhich would take place nh 


September next. 


prisoner, 
dence against bim 


Si00 
As nothing which he 
(prisoner) could thea say could do hin 
any service, he would advise bim to 
reserve any ting v hich he might wish 
to urge ia his cefence Lill the day of 
trial. “Lhe worthy magistrate then do. 
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chauee, which had been found in his 
possession on the 'day of his being 
taken into custody. The bill was 
drawn io favour of the prisoner for 
thirty-five pound, and was dated in 
1813; upon receiving it, he tore it 
with great coolness, and threw the 
pieces on the floor. He was then con- 
ducted from the bar, ironed, and sent 
to Newgate. He did not utter one 
word in extenuation of his crime, 
The prisoner in appearance was plain 
aud neat ; he was dressed in a black 
coal and waistcoat, light kersey mere 
breeches afd long gaiters; his shoes 


Remarkable Robbery, 


livered to the prisoner a bill of ex. 








Re os 
Ox ¢ 





were much worn, and itis supposed he 
had walked from London to the place 
of his apprehension. When taken he 
had no inoney in his possession. On 
his journey to town he said but little, 
and seemed wholly wrapt in the con- 
templation of his awful situation. On 
being first introduced to the office, and 
recovnised by the sister of the de. 
ceosed, that lady, as well as the others 
present, were so much affected as to 
be obliged to retire. Upon the whole 
the prisover did not seem very deeply 
impressed with the precarious situa- 
tion in which he stood. 
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AUG. 14th, Mr. Moretonassistant to 
Mr. Ollivant, silversmith, &c. in Man- 
chester, wound up a number of gold and 
silver watches, half a dozen of which 
he left in a box upon the counter. On 
opening, on the following morning, he 
found the box where he left it, but to 
his astonishment wilhcut its contents ; 
an inquiry was in consequence imme- 
diately instituted, which for some 
time appeared fruitless ; atleneth a 
book bound in parchment, which lay 
motatagreat distance fromthe box, 
was discovered lo have been robbed 





of its back by vermin ; a furklye rch 
was then made, and in an perture in 
the shop floor, oue of the watches was 
il ere ! Li ceil ug ul erneath 
was tumediale ken down, Were 
fi fihes h i ! we 
found, and w 1 most singvtlar, 
without any oft uses beme broke 
‘ other damage done except i 
small pieces of parcel { tached to 
each with the price-mark, No 

ly calcu away, 

A remarkable robbery took place a 
the residcace of Mr. ‘Tracy, who keeps 
the lap ol ihe Duke of Well pion 
tavern, Portsmouth. ‘The robbers : 
supposed to have entered the house 
over 2 wali behind, from there /-clug 


aladder against it. They went mwto 
the bed-room of Mr. 1 racy, W here he 
and his wife were sleeping, took a 
bunch of keys,from a chest of drawers, 


and from thence a tea-caddy, con- 
taining about 151. insilver, and 35!. 
in bank-notes, Mrs. Tracey’s pockets 
from under the pillow on which she 
was sleeping, and two watches from 
pockets at the head of the bed. The 
tea-caddy was found in the tap below, 
with the key in it, sclected from the 
bunch. They also entered a room 
where some soldiers were sleeping, and 
stole a pair of stockings and 4s. 6d. in 
silver. All this they did and went off 
without alarming any one, or of yet 
being discovered. 

{ug. 16 —Mr. P. Patrickson, a 
student of Emanuel College, Cam. 
bridge, who was not 20 years of age, 
shot himself. The ball having per- 
furated the back part of his skull, and 
dreadfully fractured it, he died almost 
tistantaucously.—Coroner’s verdict, 
§ apeae 
is Me. Tassel, jun. of Loughbo- 
rough as leading a horse, he fell 
nd a cart run over him, by 
Which he sustaimed so much injury that 
he was incapable of walking. He was 
placed in the same cart to be conveyed 
home, when the same horse ran away, 
overturned the cart, and killed Mr. 
Jiassel on the spot, near Houghton. 

Lately, as a horse-breaker was going 
through Wymondham, Norfolk, with 
his wile and two childrenin a cart, 
drawn by a youvg horse, the animal 
took fright, overturned the carriage 
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cident one of the children was killed 
on the spot, the other had his hand 
cut off, and the woman was severely 
bruised, 

James Webb, Esq.—This philan- 
thropic characler quitted Swansea on 
Sunday, the 14th, after displaying a 
decree of active benevolence almost 
incredible. He expended, in the short 
space of twelve days that he resided 
there, no less than sixteen bundred 
pounds, in clothing the naked, feeding 
the hungry, and relieving the necessities 
of several hundreds of his fellow- 
creatures, 

Mr. Adams, coach-owuer, of Kentish 
town, a few days since sold a fatted 
cow toa butcher in his neighbourhood. 


On the animal being slaughtered, a calf 


was taken from it with two heads, 
three legs, and two tails. 

Dreadful Explosions—-On the 24th 
ult. as thirfeen unfortuaate beings 


were employed in winding, drawing, 
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and dashed it to pieces, by which ac- &e. 








na coalpit, belonging to Mr. 
Woodcock, of Crrel Post, near Wigan, 
the fire damp suddenly exploded upoa 
them, and, awful to relate, one man 
had his head split asunder ;—another 
had his head severed'from his body, 
whieh was taken up some hundreds of 
vards distant from where the body was 
found ; the third was a woman, whose 
body was dreadfully lacerated; the 
fourth was a boy, who has been found 
wedged in betwixt a basket and the 
fire, and almost totally consumed. 
The remainder were drawn up alive, 
but two of them so dreadfully burnt, 
that they died within the spa¢e of an 
hour ; these were a boy andagirl, A 
man and woman died next morning, 











betwixt two and three o’clock. Five 
of these miserable beings are still 


living ; four of them are not expected 
to survive ;—the fifth isa girl, who 
was standing behind her mother when 
the dreadful accident befel her as stated 
above. 
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Hoax, ora ntomime 
propos by T. I in, bs. 6d, 
sotheby s Travedies, Svu. }2 
Three Dramas, ‘ The Bat! Ticket, 
The Mysterious Packet, and the Heiress. 3s, 


EDUCATION. 
Introduction to the Diurnal Readings by 
T. Haigh, 3s. 


Classical Fuglish Letter Writer by the 
author of Lessous for young? rsous to huin- 
ble Lif 9 

Morrison’s Young Ladies Guide to prac 
teal Arithmetic and Beok-keepin : 

Original Letters of Advice te a yorr 
Lady, 2s. 6d. 

Smith’s Manual of Latin Grammar 
2s. 6d, 


MECHANICS, 

Buchanan's practical Essay on Lill 
Work, ) di o5 
MEDICAL AND SURGICAL. 

Observations on Pulmonary Cor 
tion, by H. H. Southey, M. D. 7s 

Wilson’s F 
Diseases, 7s 


, 


ump-~ 


miliar Treatise on cutane: 
od, 


Thomson’s London 1D pensato dda. 
16s, 

Carmichael’s Essay on the Ver 
Di Past, part 1, 4i0 : 

MISCELLANEONS, 

Considerations sur Geneve, dans ses 
Rapports avec L’Angleterre nar J.C. 
Simonde de Sismondi, 8vo. 4s. 

A Funeral Sermon on the Downfall of 
Buonaparte’s Dynasty, preached Jaly 7th. 
ls. 6d 

The Philososher’s Creed and Worship, 
by Dr. Bemetzueder, 4d 
Code for Gentlemen by Dr Bemet- 








’ 
e Watch Light, by a Student of Lin- 
Inn, Ss. 6d 

Brewers, How to be happy, 6s. 

Carovcll’s Treatise on Family Wine- 
making, 7s, 

The Pamily Robinson Crusoe, translated 
fiom the German of M. Wiss, 5s. 6d. 3 or 
line paper, 83. 

London Tales, or reflective Portraits, 2 
vols, | . 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of W. 


Cowper, 2s. 6d. 
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From July a, to August 23, 18i4. 











Haunal More’s Sacred Dramas,with cuts, 
Qs. 6d. 

A Letter from Paris to G. Petre, esq. 
by the Rev. J. C. Eustace, 8vo. 4s. 

" Duucan’s Essay on Genius, Svo. bds, 
Ts. Gil. 

Narrative of the Grand Festival at Yar- 
mouth on the 19th of April, 4s. 

Kett’s Flowers of Wit, 2 vols, 14s. 

The Velvet Cushion, 8vo, 5s. 

Rural Discourses, 10s, 6d, 

Duty,by the late Mrs Roberts, 3 vols,12s. 

The Hypoerite, 5 vols. 11. 5s, 

A Month in Town by Humphrey Hedge- 
hog, esq. 3 vols, 16s. 

Suspicion, 2 vols, | 0s. 

Montreithe, 4 vols, 22s. 

Novice by M. Moral, 2 vols, 10s. 

Pauland Virginia from the French of St. 
Pierre with Flizabeth from the French of 

fadame Cottin, Walker’s edition, 3s. 

Sarsfield, or Wanderings of Youth, by J. 
Gaunble, esq. 3 vo's. 16s. 6d. 

POETRY. 

The Comical Genius, by a Foreign Sea- 
man. Is. 

The Beauties of Cowper. 1s. 

Lara, a Tale ; and Jacqueline, a Tale, 
"%s. 6d. 

The Excursion, being a portionof the 
Recluse, by W. Wordsworth, 4to. 42s, 

Leftley’s Sonnets, Odes, &c. with aa 
Account of his Life, fe. bds. Ts. 6d. 

Strutt’s Rape of Proserpine, &c. from 
Claudian. 8s. 6d. 

Morgan’s Long Ashton. 3s. 6d. 

Siruther’s Poems, 2 vols. ‘7s. 6d. 

RELIGION. 

Sermon preached in the Church of West 
TNbury, Essex, by the Rev. Sir Adam Gor- 
don, bart. ou the 7th July. 1s, 6d. 

A Sermon preached at the Cathedral 
Church of St. Paul, by G.H. Law, Lord 
Bishop of Chester, 2s. Gd. 


Paimer’s Sermon on the Day of general 
Thanksgising, July 7th, 1814." 45. 6a, 

Warner's Sermon, pieached at St. 
Jaines’s Church, Bath, July Tth, 1914.1s.6d. 
hei = g’s Sermon on the present happy 

Evans’s Sermons on various Subjects, to 
which is prefixed, a Memoir of the Author 
by James Hinton, 8vo. 10s, ; 

The Churchman armed against the 
Errors of the Times, 3 vols, 8vo. 25s. 6d. 

Moodie’s Sermons, 8vo. 10s 6d. 

Woodhouse’s Sermon, preached in the 
Parish Church of Walsall, June 1st, 8vo. 
Is. 6d. 

Ridgiey’s Body of Divinity, 4 vols, 8vo. 
42s.; orfine Paper, 48s.” 

The Principles of ChristianPhilosophy.5s. 

Nikelsburger’s Defence of the Jewish 
Religion. 5s. 

Proofs of Christianity. 1s. 6d. 

Belshaay’s Thanksgiving Sermon on the 
Conclusion of Peace with France. 2s, 

Gardiner’s Psalms and Hymns. 2s, 6: 

Michaelis’ Commenta;yies on theLaws of 
Moses, translated from the German, by 
A. Smith, 4 vols. 48s, 

Marriott’s Sermon, preached in the Ab- 
bey Church, Bath, at the Archdeacon’s 
Visitation, July 6th. 1s, 6d. 

Stevens’s Sermons, 8yo. 21s, 

Wardlaw’s Discourses on the principal 


Points of the Socmian Controversy, 8vo. 
10s. Gd. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Woltf’s Sketches on a Tour to Copen- 
bagen, through Norway and Sweden,4to. 36s. 

Wathen’s Journal of a Voyage in 1311 
and 1812, to Madras and China, with 24 
coloured prints, 4to. 6s. 

Salt’s Voyage to Abyssinia, and Travels 
into the interior of that Country, 4to. 51.53. 


——_—_—_———- — 


BILL OF MORTALITY, FROM JULY 27, TO AUGUST 23, 1814. 


CHRISTPNEL 
Males 802 Males 548) : 
Females 727 Females 560§ 1148 
Whereof have died under two years old 391 
Peck Loaf, 3s. Lid. 3s. 11d. 48. 4s. 4d. 
Salt, 20s. per bushel, 43d. per Ib, 


BURIED. 


Rai 
152 


2Qand 5.109) 60and 70. 92 
5and10. 52) 70 and 80. 66 


S 10 and 20. 48) 80 and 90, 33 
2 S20 and 30. 694190 and 100, 2 
< s0and 40. 99 


40 and 50. 100 
Z7i0and60. 87 
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AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, 
By theWinchester Quarter of 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Boll of 140lbs, 
Averdupois, from the Returns received in the Week ended Aug. 20, 1814. 





















































INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES. 

|Wheat; Rye Barley | Oats | ieee Rye |Barley |Oats. 
s. d,} d| s. djs. d. | es is di 2. dis ad. 
Middsx.| 78 0} 34 4137 2) 28 1)Essex ........| 76 8] 29 O| 35 3la7 a 
Surrey | @2 4 —| 40 su 0 8) Keut cece | 73 10| 38 4/27 8 
Hertior 750 «44 35 OO) 3B OO, 2B) Su eee ee i 74 4\--———! 26 66 
Bedford! 76 1}——— | 36 6| 27 3}'Suffulk “he | 67 Si Set ol 33 5blaa B 

Ifun 71 1] —ane| 22 6) 22 2Cambridge ....| 68 2) weainane Fs SPER, 24 
Northa. | 74 8) 486 ¢ | 33 ¢ | 25 | Norfolk .... “| 63 €) 32 6] 30 3127 0 
Rutland! 72 6! 34 6) 24 OfiLincoln ......| 66 5) 36 of 32 Ilo at 
Leicest. } 76 O|———] 31. O| 26 WO York ........] 67 1} 0 | 34 1ifzg 4 
Notting.! 79 0] 44 6] 39 0} 27. ef Durham...... luo oO} |nammed'33  § 
Derby | 77 O hae Bor ———| 29 of Northumberlan 65 11} 46 lol 36 © 27 11 
Stafford | 72 | 3 26 7) Cumberland ..| 74 0| 41 4\ 32 6127 «8 
Salop | 78 } Ty estmorland ..{| 78 2) 52 01 35 21297 7 
Herefor.| 70 | 4} Lancaster antl 79 1) | 125 ll 
Wor’ 1 76 2 Che WE: dzawieh | 77 ol _——| 13) 5 
Warwic | 60 A}Fliint ..ccce..| BS Bi———!| 42 Oo] — 
Wilts | 79 6}|Deubigh .. sees] 85 4 —- 11/29 10 
Jerks 82 J \Anglesea ee |\-—— 4 0) mest 
Oxford | 79 OVNCarharvon ... A 76 = oB} |; 39 4:21 6 
Bucks | 79 4||\Merioneth ....| 76 #!- 145 9135 2 
Brecon | 70 o} Cardigan......| 75 3} 34 0} amo 
Montgo.| 71 #)\Pembroke ....| 57 9} —m oS 8} 4 9 
Radnor. | 65 0 (Carmarthen f2 6——) 35 6 —— 
‘raat hook we 8 — 36 4/26 4 
wae iGloucester ., 74 Zi——| 31 2/27 5 
Soinerset.......] 79 Gi———| 32 0/23 6 
Average of England and Wales. \\Monmouth....| 73 & |— _-— | exmmssein 
Wheat 74s. 6d.; Rye4ls.8d.; Barleyj}/Devon........) 72 10} | 27 9} —— 
35s. 9d. 3 Oats 27s. 4d.5; Beans {|Cornwall...... 74 Uj———| 29 2125 9 
46s. Id.; Pease 46s. 9d. ; Oatmeal)|Dorset...ee0..| 76 4/———| 29 0) —— 
3ls, 10d. jHants .....-.-| 75 7|———|—— 24 0 
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PRICES OF CANAL, DOCK, FIRE-OFFICE, WATER WORKS, 
BREWERY SHARES, &c. &c. 
August <4, 1214, 
DOCKS. Grand Junction, 357. ditto 
, Commercial, 145/. per share West Middicsex, 304. ditio 
East India, 124/. per cent 
London, 982. per cent 
West-India, 158/. ditto 
CANALS, 
Grand Junction, 220/. per share 
Grand Union, 907. ditto 
Grand Surrey, 641. 105. ditto 
Kennet and Avon, 22/. 10s. ditto 


INSURANCE-OFFICES, 
Albion, 45/. per share 
Eagle, 91. 2s. citto 
Globe, 1121. ditto 
Hope, 2/. 2s. ditto 
Imperial, 49/. ditto 
Rock, 2/. i5s. ditto 


Lancaster, 19/. 10s. ditto a aad SRIDESS. 
Leicester Union, 140/. ditto Strand, 261. per share 
Monmouth, 1604. ditto Ditto Annuities, 12/. per share prem. 
tegents, 23. per share discount Vauxhall, 40/. per share 
Shropshire, 782. per share SUNDRIES. 
Swansea, 175/. ditto Highgate Archway, 10/. 10s. per share 
Thames and Medway, 20/. ditto London Commercial Sale Rooms, 532. do 
5 : j ? * 
WATER-WORKS. Gas Light, 3/. 10s. premium 
gat, 


East London, 70/. per share 


L. WoLre and Co, Canal, Dock, and Stock Brokers, 
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